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have at least thirty-five bites on me,” ten-year-old 
Emily Wilkins said crossly as she pushed some 
branches out of her way. Mama Wilkins looked 
closely at the mosquito and blackfly bites on Emily s 


face and neck. 


The Wilkins Family 


“I dare say we all have the 
same,” Mama said. She bent 
down to examine the upturned 
faces of Robert and little Judith. 
“They're around me in 
swarms,” Emily complained. 


“When I breathe, they get sucked . 


up my nose. And when I talk 
they get in my mouth!” Emily 
knew Mama wouldn't let her get 
away with much more of this 
complaining. 

“Poor Papa and Peter! They've 


Mama, Judith, Robert, Emily, Papa, and Peter. 


been working in the forest for 
three days. That’s where 
everyone says the mosquitoes 
and blackflies are the worst. 
They will be covered in bites,” 
Emily declared. 

Mr. Wilkins and his son Peter 
had left Mama and the rest of 
the family at the Carter’s a few 
days before. Papa and Peter went 
on ahead to their new lot in 
Cavan. They planned to have a 
small shanty up before the rest 
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of the family arrived, which 
would be today. Mr. Carter was 
leading Mama and Emily and the 
other two children slowly 


through the wilderness to Cavan. 


Emily unhooked her long skirt, 
which had become snagged on a 
sharp root. 

“Mama, do you miss our 
home in England and Grandma 
and Grandpa?” Emily asked as 
she squeezed the rag-doll sock 
Grandma had made for her. “Do 
you ever wish that we had never 
come to Canada?” 

Emily could see Mama’s eyes 
soften a little. 
| “I miss our family and friends 

just like you, Emily. We always 
will. But I can hardly wait to see 
the new land that will be all ours 
one day." 

Emily felt Mama's arm slip 
around her shoulder. It warmed 
the lonely spot deep inside her. 
She still liked Mama to hold her 
close. 

“You know what, Mama? 
Everything has happened to me 
in my tenth year!" 

Emily was quiet, but only for 
a moment. 

“I said my first good-byes to 
everyone I ever knew in England. 
I saw my first ships in Liverpool 
port. I sailed across the Atlantic 
Ocean. I lived for six weeks 
below deck on a ship. I was 
seasick for the first time. I saw 
my first whales and porpoises. 


London from September to April. 


challenge for the Wilkins family. 


1. Draw two bar graphs, one for Toronto and one for London, showing the 
number of snow days from September to April. 


| 2. Draw a bar graph showing the average low temperatures in Toronto and 


i 3. With a partner, compare the graphs and discuss why the first winter was a 


PN 


And today, I have walked farther 
than I have ever walked in my 
whole life through a forest filled 
with mosquitoes!” 

Mama burst out laughing. 
Even Mr. Carter, who was a short 
distance ahead of them, laughed. 

“You can be so dramatic, 
Emily. And the fear of eating 
black flies hasn’t stopped you 
from talking for a moment,” 
Mama commented. 

Emily picked up little Judith 
and swung her onto her hip. 
Little Judith put the rag doll 
straight into her wet mouth. 
Emily checked Robert, who had 
stopped again to look at a nest of 
ants. 

“Mama, do you think that 
there will be anymore firsts for 
me in my tenth year?” 

Mama didn’t answer. She was 
looking ahead where she saw a 
small opening through the trees. 
Her face broke into a wide smile. 
She quickly pulled her long gray 
skirt tightly around her legs. She 
was almost running. 

“Yes, Emily,” she called back. 
“There will be more!” 


Emily and her family spent 
their first winter in a small cabin 
in Cavan Township. Cavan is 
near Peterborough, north-east of 
York (the old name for Toronto). 
The first winter was the biggest 
challenge. 


Weather Chart for 
London, England 


Monthly Averages 
Month Snow Average 
days low temps. 

January 6 2 
February 5 2 
March 4 4° 
April 2 5° 
May 0 8° 
June 0 11° 
July 0 ei 
August 0 i 
September 0 ME 
October 0 8° 
November 1 4 
December 2 oF 


Look at these weather 
charts. The one above is 
for London, England, not 
far from where Emily’s 
family lived before 
coming to Upper 
Canada. The chart 
below is for Toronto, 
near where they spent 
their first winter. 


Weather Chart for 
Toronto, Ontario 


Monthly Averages 
Month Snow Average 
days low temps. 
January 22 o 
February 18 -9 
March 13 -6° 
April 3 O 
May 1 6° 
June 0 12° 
July 0 16° 
August 0 15 
September O 10° 
October 2 4° 
November 8 wil? 
December 21 -7° 
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Aboriginal Peoples 
fore any settlers 
arrived, Aboriginal 

ies such as the Inuit, 

je numerous First 

ons had lived in 

1 for thousands of 

ye They hunted and 
f and lived off the 
land. 


Settlers From Great 
Britain And Europe 
arly settlers who came 
to Upper Canada from 
Great Britain and Europe 
did so for many reasons. 
Some came to find the 
freedom to practice their 
religion in safety. Others 
did not like the way their 
countries were ruled 
Many were poor and 
had no hope of bettering 
their lives in their home 
country. They all came 
because they believed 
that Canada offered a 
richer and fuller life for 
them and their famil 
Most new settler: 
Upper Canada c 
from Great Britain. Som 
came from other parts 
Europe, particu! 
Germc 


o you think your ancestors, your great-great-great 
grandparents, lived in Canada during the 1800s? To 
which of these four groups might they have belonged: 
Aboriginal Peoples, the United Empire Loyalists, settlers 
from Great Britain and Europe, or African Americans? 


Settler Routes.to Upper Canada 


: i 
; 7 LOWER 
i / CANADA 


Philadelphiad |New York 


AMERICAN 
COLONIES 
<—— African American slave route 
<—— United Empire Loyalist route 


Atlanta 
"ha ~<——— European route 


Charleston 


The United Empire Loyalists 

Many people in the American colonies no longer wanted to be ruled by 
Great Britain. In 1776 the American colonies separated and became the 
United States. However, some of the people who were loyal to the British 
were unhappy. They were called United Empire Loyalists. Many 
decided to leave the United States and move to Upper Canada. They 
brought their families and any belongings they could carry and arrived in 
Canada to make a new life. 


UNDERSTANDING THE MAP 


Examine the map and find: 


Great Britain. Great Britain is made up of England, Ireland, Scotland, and Wales. 

Europe. It is east of Great Britain and is made up of many countries. 

The Atlantic Ocean. It is the large body of water that separates Europe and North America. 
North America. What two main countries make up North America? 

Upper Canada. What province is now Upper Canada? You may need your atlas to help you. 


African Americans 
Some of the United Empire Loyalists 
brought slaves with them from the 
United States, but they were soon 
freed. In 1793 a law was passed 
| that stopped the selling of slaves. 
Qh oF | This new law made Upper Canada 
a safe place for escaped or freed 
slaves to live. We do not know 
exactly how many came to Canada. 
It was estimated that during the 
1850s thousands of slaves escaped 
to Upper Canada each year. Many 
of them were smuggled in by the 
Underground Railroad, an organiza- 
tion of people who helped slaves to 
escape. Many slaves settled near 
Amherstburg, working in the tobacco 
fields, as they had in the South. 
p | There was one main difference. 
j They were free! 


Hamburg 


MegA n 


EUROPE 


| AWAY TO CANADA 
(Sung to the tune of “Oh Susannah. ”) 


I'm on my way to Canada, that cold and dreary land, 
The dire effects of slavery | can no longer stand. 

My soul is mixed within me so, to think that I’m a slave, | 
I'm now resolved to strike the blow for freedom or the grave. — 
O Righteous Father, wilt Thou not pity me 

And aid me on to Canada, where coloured men are free? 


0 500 1000 T AFRICA 


I've served my master all my days without a dime’s reward, 

And now I’m forced to run away to flee the lot abhorred. 

The hounds are baying on my track, the master’s just 
behind, 

Resolved that he will bring me back before | cross the line. 

And so, old master, don’t come after me. 

I'm going straight to Canada, where coloured men are free. 


Where Did 
They Settle? 


United Empire 
Loyalists 

In 1778, the Loyalists 
began to settle in large 
numbers on the north 
shores of the St. 
Lawrence River and Lake 
Ontario. The Bay of 
Quinte area was a very 
popular destination. 
Other Loyalists crossed 
the Niagara River and 
settled on the rich soil of 
the Niagara Peninsula. 
Today, descendants of the 
Loyalists are very proud 
of their background. 


Six Nations 

During the war between 
Great Britain and the 
American Colonies 
(1775-1783), the 
Aboriginal Peoples fought 
alongside the British 
troops. The most impor- 
tant of the Aboriginal 
tribes was a group called 
the Six Nations or the 
Iroquois. This group was 
led by a Mohawk chief, 
Thayendanegea, whose 
English name was Joseph 
Brant. When the British 
lost the war, the Six 
Nations lost much of their 
land in the United States. 
In 1784 Brant and the 
Six Nations were given a 
large piece of land that 
included all of the Grand 
River Valley. The city of 
Brantford was named 
after Brant. 


Irish Settlers 
Peter Robinson was hired by the government to supervise the emigration of 
poor Irish farmers and workers to Canada. In 1824 he brought more than 
2000 people from Ireland to settle in the area north of Rice Lake. The 
government provided 100 acres of land to each family and to each person 
in the family over 21 years of age. In addition, the families were given 
enough salt pork and flour to last several months. These same settlers 
founded the city of Peterborough, named after Peter Robinson. 
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-E R United Empire Loyalists 
a _ Six Nations 


Mennonites ° 


Be Trish settlers 
| The Talbot Settlement 


M - Upper Canada - Uniteď States border 


Mennonites 

After the American Colonies separated 
from Great Britain, a large number of 
Mennonites moved to Upper Canada. 
They came in their famous Conestoga 
wagons. In 1801 they settled in what is 
now Waterloo County. 


Who Were the Pioneers? 


“8 Colonel William Talbot 
Perhaps the most famous and 


"O Bytown _ successful settlement was led 


(Ottawa) ==% | by Colonel William Talbot. In 
0 a | 1803, the government gave 
him a large piece of land on 
> the north shore of Lake Erie. 
sr In addition, he was granted 
J ` 200 acres for each settler he 
} l _ brought to Upper Canada. 
By 1835 he had attracted 
i -more than 30 000 people to 
land that stretched from 
Windsor, along the north 
shore of Lake Erie, and north 
to London. 

Talbot was strict with his 
settlers. Each settler had to 
clear ten acres of land, build 
a house and maintain the 
road in front of the property. 
Only if settlers fulfilled these 
conditions for five years 
were they given ownership 


of the land. 


| Approximate Population 
| of Upper Canada 
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SOMETHING TO DO 


1. Read about each group of settlers on these two pages. 
Note which year each group arrived in Upper Canada. 
Make a time line that shows when the different groups 
arrived. Make sure you list them in order, from the earliest 
to the latest. 


2. Using the scale on the map as a guide, find out about 
how far the Talbot settlement stretched along the shore of 
Lake Erie. 


3. Design a bar graph showing the growth in population in 
Upper Canada from 1806 to 1850. 


A. look at the international border between Canada and the 
United States. What is common about the location of each 
settlement? 
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uch! Those look painful,” Emily said. 

She was looking at Papa’s hands. The skin was 
very puffy and red. There were a few open blisters on 
each hand. Mama dabbed on the salve she had made 
from herbs to soothe Papa’s pain. 

“Does Peter have blisters, too?” Emily questioned. 

“Yes,” Papa said. “He doesn’t say much, though.” 

Emily felt sorry for Papa but when she looked into his k 
they sparkled. He gave her a hug. 

“Emily,” he said. “When I have the trees cleared back as far 
as the curve in the stream, this land will be ours. Every blister 
will have been worth it. Peter will have land of his own, too. Life 
will be better for the whole family here.” 


Clearing the brush. Every Often pioneer settlers had todo © anything else was done, Mr. 


member of the family helped things they had never done „ Wilkins, like the other early 
before. Some of them, like Mr. settlers, had to clear the forest. 
Wilkins, had been soldiers in He needed a clear area to plant 
England. He had never cut down: seeds. The Wilkins family would 
a single tree or farmed land need food to last them over the 
before coming to Upper Canada. winter. 

The land he was granted was First, all the members of the 

covered with trees. Before family had to help clear the 


underbrush or small bushes and 
trees, The cut branches and 


limbs were dragged to an area to 
dry out tor a tew months, 

Later, when the brush was 
dry, Papa and Peter would care 
fully set the piles on fire. They 
Would burn for several days. 
Papa and Peter would take turns 
sleeping outside at night, 
watehing to make sure that the 
tires didit spread. 

As the underbrush was 
Cleared, Papa and Peter would 
begin to cut down the larger and 
taller trees. Onte a tree was 
felled. the limbs and branches 
were cut off or trimmed, These 


SOMETHING TO DO 


Mama, 


3. What is meant by the saying, "I'm stumped!” 


cari ng 


trimmings were dragged away. 
piled. and burned also. The long 
trunks were cut iuto lengths and 
stacked. 

Stumps were a problem for 
the settler, They were net only 
dificult to get out of the ground. 
but they weve also very difficult 
to burn. Sometimes the settler 
used the stumps to build stump 
fences to Keep the animals out 
at the garden. 

The early pioneer often 
worked from sunrise to sunset 
each day. It took months of work 
to clear the land fora small 
garden and a small house. 


1. Divide a page in half lengthwise. List all the jobs you think Papa will do 
that he never had to do in England. Do the same in the second column for 


2. Timber, - and wheat were "cash crops” for the early settlers, What 
do you think the phrase “cash crop“ means? 


the Land 


Papa and Peter burned the 
brush once it had dried out. 


Farmers used oxen to pull 
tree stumps out of the 
ground. 


DID YOU 
KNOW? 


The ashes left from 
burning the hardwood 
logs were placed in 
large containers with 
small holes in the 
bottom. Water slowly 


seeped through the 
ashes. The result was 
called raw potash. |t 
was used in the making 
of soap. 


any early settlers had never farmed before. It must 
have been difficult, even for experienced farmers from 
Europe, to start a farm in the forest. They had to 
learn to solve many problems. 


Settlers used a mattock to 
clear the soil of tree 


roots. 


Was the early settler’s land 
really “cleared” for farming? 
At first, the “cleared” land had 
large stumps, about one meter 
high, sticking up everywhere. 
Thick roots and large stones still 
covered the ground. However, the 
early settlers planted seeds 
around tree stumps, roots, and 
stones. They had no choice. They 
had to plant crops right away so 
that the family would have food 
to eat over the winter. 


How did the early settlers plow 
the land? 
At first everything was done by 
hand. A heavy tree branch was 
dragged over the ground. This 
helped to break up the soil. A 
mattock was used to hack away 
at the hard roots and ground. 
This was difficult work. All 
members of the family helped. 
Later, heavy timber was 
pegged together in the shape of a 
triangle. This was dragged along 
by a team of oxen to loosen the 
soil. 
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Was the soil good for planting 
gardens? 

Yes! Most of the land had years 
and years of leaf mold or decay. 
That helps to make rich soil. 


Where did they get the seeds 
to plant? 

The settlers brought their first 
planting of seeds with them. 
Then they wrote to relatives back 
home asking for more seeds to 
be sent to them. Once they grew 
larger crops, they saved their 
best seeds to sow the next year. 


How did they plant the seeds 
for the larger crops? 

The settler wore a large cloth bag 
slung across the chest. In the 
bag were the seeds of wheat, 
barley, or oats. The settler took 


- handfuls of seeds and scattered 


them to the right and then the 
left. This method is called broad- 
casting. Then the ground was 
raked to set the seed. 


Why were certain vegetables 
planted together? 

Bean seeds and seeds of squash 
or pumpkin were planted around 
a corn plant. The corn stalk 
became the pole for the vines of 
the beans to climb. The squash 
or pumpkin plant spread over 
the ground and helped to crowd 
out the weeds. 


Did the settlers use fish when 
they planted some seeds? 

The Aboriginal Peoples taught 
the early settlers how to use fish 
when planting corn. A small fish 
was dropped into the bottom of 
each hole for fertilizer. A few 
healthy corn seeds were dropped 
on top. The mounds of earth 
would then be shoved over the 
holes. 


Where did the settlers get 
fruits, nuts, and berries ? 

The early settlers got fruits, 
nuts, and berries from forests on 
their land. As the settlers cleared 
more of their land, they started 


SOMETHING TO DO 


| arming I 


Farmers let their pigs run 
free in the oak woods fo 
grow fat on fallen acorns. 


small orchards and berry 
patches near their barns. 


What farm animals did settlers 
raise? 

Pigs were usually the first live- 
stock. They needed very little 
care. They wandered through the 
woods in the summer and 
returned in the winter. They ate 
acorns from oak trees, table 
scraps, and the peelings of 
vegetables and fruit. Pork was 
the main meat for the settlers. 

Later, a cow and some beef 
cattle might be added. 

Oxen were needed at first for 
their strength. Later, horses were 2 
raised for work and transporta- ( 
tion. 

Sheep were kept for their 
wool. Sometimes one or two 
would be slaughtered or killed 
for their meat. 

The family also raised ducks, 
geese and chickens. They 
supplied the family with meat, 
eggs, and feathers for pillows. 


Beans, squash, and corn 
growing together. 


1. By 1891, Ontario was producing one-half of the hay and root vegetables 
and three-fifths of the grain in the whole Dominion of Canada. What does 


this tell us about the pioneer settlers? 


. Research the development of the Massey Ferguson farm machinery. List two 
ways in which such machinery made life easier for the pioneers. 


parks from the burning pine knots in the jack-light 
fell to the water. Emily squinted. She could only make 
out Peter’s dark shape at the front of the boat. 

“Shh!” Peter hushed softly. 

Emily didn’t think she had made even the 
slightest noise. Peter bent low holding a three-pronged spear . 
close to the glimmering surface. He was as still as a statue. 
Suddenly, the spear plunged downward. The boat rocked furi- 
ously. The jack-light swung at the end of the pole shooting 
sparks all about. Emily grabbed the wooden seat with both 
hands. 

She heard the flapping of a fish as a fine spray of water flew 
into her face. Then a flopping sound in the bottom of the boat. 
Emily pulled her feet up quickly. 


eas 


L 


The “jack-light,” used at FISHING METHODS pronged barbed spear on the end 

night, was made of © Papa and Peter fished in all of a long handle. After chiseling a 
burning pine knots seasons. Peter liked spear- hole in the ice Papa would lower 
placed in a metal basket. fishing. He was fast and had the spear into the water and stir 


lt hung from a pole learned to strike nearer than the * the mud on the bottom. The eels 
placed on one end ofa fish appeared to be. He brought would be disturbed and swim 
boat. The light attracted home trout, whitefish, pickerel, about. Papa would spear them. 
the fish, which rose to the and pike for Mama to salt and Then he would take them home 
surface. There they were place in barrels. to Mama who would make the 
either speared or gath- Papa would eel fish in the most delicious eel stew. 
ered up with a “dip” net. winter. He would use a four- 


| | 


In the spring “suckers” would 
swim up the rivers to lay their 
eggs. Papa and Peter would use 
nets to catch them. 

Even the small fish, caught 
on hooks and bait, were saved. 
The Wilkins family used them as 
fertilizer when planting the corn. 


WILD BEASTS 

The forest was both a provider of 
food for the early settler and a 
danger. Papa and Peter needed 
to be expert hunters. Deer 
provided the treat of venison. 
Moose put many roasts on the 
table, and wild turkeys ended up 
as stews. Bear meat was consid- 
ered a treat, but bears were also 
hunted for their warm fur. Papa 
did not like bears because they 


a danger to the Wilkins’ farm. Explain 


The Aboriginal Peoples used 
fish traps made of willow 
branches. Where would be 
the best spot in a stream to 
place such a trap? 


killed his pigs and ate the fruit in 
his orchards. 

Raccoons could destroy the 
corn fields. They became raccoon 
stew when Papa caught them. 
Wolves preyed on livestock such 
as sheep and chickens. The 
government offered a bounty or 
cash reward for every wolf a 
pioneer killed. Sometimes traps 
were used for beaver, fox, hares, 
and wolves. 

In the spring huge flocks of 
geese and wild pigeons flew back 


A beaver trap. 


from the south. The wild pigeons 


were so plentiful that they dark- 
ened the skies when they flew. 
They could eat entire grain fields 
in minutes. Papa and Peter often 
came home with bags of pigeons. 
They became pigeon pie. 


would have been very dull for the families who 
Settled in the backwoods had it not been for special 
À gatherings. The neighbours enjoyed getting together 
to help each other. They knew that together they could 
a do as much work in one day as a family alone might 
Wdo in two months. This kind of gathering was called a bee. 


The family that needed some to share. If they had supplies that 
work done delivered invitations were needed, like planks of wood, 
to all their neighbours. The they brought them along too. 
neighbours were invited to bring Bees gave the early settlers a 
their whole family on a certain chance to visit other people like 
day to help with a task. They themselves. They talked about 


brought whatever tools they had news they had received from 

their homelands. The men traded 
hints about farming and tools. 
The women traded recipes, 


ra 


for cooking and medicines. The 
teenagers found it a good time 
for romancing. The children not 
old enough to help with the work 
ran about freely and played 
games. 


GETTING READY FOR A BEE 
It was a busy time for the family 
having the bee. They gathered 
and set out all the materials that 
would be needed. A meal would 
be planned for everyone who was 
coming. If many families were 
invited, it sometimes took several 


‘Bees 


days to get ready for this meal. 
Often the family members had to 
hunt and fish to get the meat to 
be cooked. They had to gather 
wild berries and fruit from the 
forests before the puddings and 
pies could be made. 

Games and entertainment 
were also planned for the 
evening of the bee. Often a 
fiddler would be hired. He 
provided music for dancing. 
Everybody, especially the chil- 
dren and young people, would 
have a good time! 


SOMETHING TO BO 


Look at the activities that are taking place in the picture. 


1. What type of working bee do you think is taking place? 


2. What are some different jobs the men and young boys are doing? 


3. What are some different jobs the women and young girls are doing? 


A. Name the different ways the neighbours travelled to the bee. 


Give reasons for your answers. 


A quilt is a heavy bed 
covering that is made up 
of several separate 
pieces of material sewn 
together. 


THE CORN HUSKING BEE 
Peter’s favourite bee was the 
corn husking bee. It gave him a 
chance to meet with other young 
people, especially Sara Simpson. 

In the fall of the year, the 
family having the bee would strip 
the corn off the stalks in the 
field. The wagon would be loaded 
and drawn to the barn. Piles of 
corn would be placed in the 
middle of the barn floor. Then 
they were ready for the bee. 

Settlers young and old would 
begin to arrive in the late after- 
noon. There would be much 
excitement and chatter. The 
young people often worked in 
teams to see who could tear the 
most husks off the cobs. 

There was lots of shouting 
and laughing as the cobs 
mounted up on one side and the 
husks on the other. Peter hoped 
he would find a red ear of corn. 
It meant he could kiss the girl 
next to him. He was careful to sit 
beside Sara. 

Later, tin lanterns would be 
lit and hung around the barn. 
Everyone would have food and 
drinks while playing games. 


APPLE OR PARING BEES 
Before the apples spoiled, the 
early settler needed to get them 
pared and cored for drying and 


making apple sauce. It was the 
perfect reason to have a bee! 

While some neighbours 
peeled, others cored. A group 
would slice them in rings. 
Another group threaded the 
rings on to strings and sticks for 
drying. Many apple slices were 
eaten. 

The young people made a 
game out of paring the apples. 
They tried to pare the skin in on¢ 
long piece. Then the piece was 
twirled overhead and dropped to 
the floor. It was supposed to fall 
in the shape of the initial of the 
future husband or wife of the 
person who pared it. Laughing 
and teasing followed the rest of 
the day. 

Apple games were played 
while lunch and refreshments 
were laid out. Bobbing for apples 
in a large tub of water was 
always a favourite game. 


THE QUILTING BEE 
The ladies and young girls burst 
out laughing over some piece of 
news they were hearing. The 
smell of freshly baked cakes and 
sweets filled the room. This was 
the setting for a quilting bee. 
Women, both married and 
single, and young girls gathered 
at a neighbour’s house where a 
quilting bee was to be held. They 
would sit around a home-made 
wooden frame and help to sew 
shapes of material in a design. 
The needles worked in and out 
making thousands of tiny 
stitches. Warm thick quilts were 
needed to keep the heat in and 


« the cold out during the winter. 


The men, not wanting to miss 
out on a good time, sometimes 
helped to stitch the quilts. Many 
were very good at it. This 
happened in the winter during 
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ting is an art that still exists today. Many quilting groups 


gather to work together just as the pioneers did in the past. 


bad weather when the men bottom side for the ladies. 
could not work in the farm Then they would push the 
fields. needles back up. 


Even small children could 
help. They would sit under 


the frame and pull the noon. 
needles through to the 


SOMETHING TO DO 


E. 


When a number of families had settled in one area, they often 
held a “community bee” to put up buildings the whole commu- 
nity could use. What community buildings do you think they 
would build? 


„ Plan a “Cleaning-up Bee” in your community. Areas such as 


creeks, parks, streets, or school yards could be considered. 


_ Write a letter of invitation to a local member of a quilting guild. 


Invite this person to speak to the class on the history of quilting. 


_ Many people of the same religious background, such as the 


Mennonites, settled together in one community. What would be 
the advantages of this? 


_ What is meant by the saying, “Many hands make light work?” 


Cakes and tea would be 
served throughout the after- 


Make a Tin Lantern 
During a corn husking bee, 
settlers placed their candles 
inside lanterns. This was to 
protect the barn from the 
candle flame. 

You need: one small clean 
can with the top removed 
(398 ml.), a felttip marker, 
newspapers, different size 
nails, a hammer, and one 
short candle. 


. Fill the can with water. 
Place in freezer to freeze 
the water. 

2. Plan your design on 
paper. Using your marker, 
draw the design on the 
can. 

3. Lay the can on its side on 
a thick stack of newspa- 
pers. Have an adult 
hammer different size 
nails into the can to make 
your pattern. 

4. Loosen and remove the ice 
using warm water and dry 
the can. 

5. Have an adult drop hot 
wax from a candle into 
the can. Place the unlit 
candle in the cooling 
wax. (Be careful, the 
inside of the can is sharp.) 

6. Have an adult light the 
candle. See how the 
punched designs make 

patterns on the wall. 


ioneers never had a moment to rest, not even after 
the harvest! They had no refrigerators to store food 


and keep it fresh. Food had 
| for the winter. There were 


to be preserved or saved 
several ways to do this. 


Drying, salting, pickling, and smoking were the most 


common. 


DRYING 


peeled back and 
braided, then the 
ears were hung to 
dry. Kernels were 


| dry kernels were 


stored in linen sacks 


or wooden kegs. 


Fruits were pared, 
cored and sliced. 
The slices were 
threaded on strings 
or sticks and hung to 


| dry. 


SALTING AND PICKLING 
Salting was the method used 
most often to keep meat and fish 
from going bad. Meat was cut 
into pieces. It was washed care- 
fully. There was a type of small 
beetle that sometimes got into 
the meat. It had to be dug out 
before salting. Each piece of 
meat was rubbed with salt. Then 
it was put into a barrel in layers. 
Salt was added between each 
layer . Water was then poured 
into the barrel until it covered 


_ | scraped off the cob 
J and spread out. The 


Peas and small 
berries were spread 
on racks or sheets to 
dry. 


Meat and fish were 
cut into strips. They 
„| were spread and 

| placed on racks. 
When all the mois- 
ts} ture was drawn out 
=| by the sun, the meat 
would keep for a 
long time. Dried 
venison, meat from 
a deer, was called 
jerky. 


the meat and made a brine. The 
brine worked its way through the 
meat. This took several weeks. 
Salt pork was one of the main 
foods for the early settler. 
Settlers pickled some types of 
food by placing them in vinegar. 


: They made their vinegar from 


apple cider. The cider would be 
left open until the air turned it 
into vinegar. The most common 
pickled foods were onions, 
cucumbers, and melons. 


SMOKING 

Smoking was another way of 
keeping food from going bad. It 
also added flavour to the meat. 
At first the early settlers simply 
hung meat over their fireplaces. 
Many stories are told of the meat 
falling into the burning embers 
and being fished out. 

A pioneer family built a 
smoke house, a small log 
building, as soon as they could. 
They dug a pit in the floor of the 
smoke house and lined it with 
stones. Then they made a fire in 
the pit from “green” (not dried) 
wood so that it would burn 
slowly. Hickory wood often was 
used because it gave meat the 
best flavour. 

Before the settlers could 
smoke their meat or fish, they 
had to salt it in brine. Then they 
dried it very carefully. They hung 
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settler. 


NAY 


1. Look at the Canada Food Guide. Create a healthy menu for a winter 
~ dinner for an early settlers’ family. Use only the foods available to the early 


2. For many centuries, meat has been preserved by salting or smoking. 
a) What methods are used today? 
b) Name some foods for which we use these modern preserving methods. 


Pork, especially in the 
form of ham, bacon, or 
sausage, was the most 
popular kind of meat to 
smoke. Pioneer farmers 
also smoked fish and 
turkey. 


the dried meat or fish from the 
ceiling to be smoked. They let the 
fire smolder for up to a week so 
that the smoke could work its 
way through the meat. 


STORING 
Pioneers stored their root vege- 
tables like potatoes, turnips, and 
carrots in a pit dug in the 
ground. This was called a root 
cellar. The cellar was lined with 
stones whenever possible. The 
stones helped to keep the food 
cold but not freezing in the 
winter, and cool in the summer. 
On top of the stones at the 
bottom of the pit, the pioneers 


_ placed a layer of straw. They 


piled raw vegetables on the straw 
until the pit was half filled. Then 
they added more straw and 
another pile of vegetables. 


DID YOU © 
KNOW? 


Salt + Water = Brine 


Onions + Vinegar = 
Pickled Onions 


= 


nce the pioneer family had built their temporary 
shelter, they cleared more land. Then it was time to 
build the house the family would live in for many 
years. Most of the work on this log house was done 
— by hand. It took months of cutting, trimming, and 
dragging the logs before the settler could even begin to build. 


1. The settler cut down 
trees that were 25-35 
cm. in width. They - ' 
collected the stones 
on the land and 
placed them in piles. 
The stones were used 
for the cellar walls 
and the house’s fire- 
place. 


The sottlers dragged the logs to the 
‘fearing where the house was to be 
buill They cut the logs to the proper 
lengths and squared them. This 
made the logs easier to stack on top 
of each other. The ends of each log 
were notched so they would fit 
together, | 


3. The family dug a 
foundation or 
cellar for the house 
cind lined its walls 
with stone. Then they 
rolled the logs into 
place for the walls. 
Thay cut spaces for 
the doors and 
windows. 


} ‘Building a Log "House 


Early on pioneers made 
their roofs from hallowed 
halflogs. Later these 
were replaced with 
shakes or shingles. The 
door was hung. It was 
made of heavy planks. 

To keep out the wind and 
rain, the spaces between 
the logs in the walls were 
* ehinked“ with mass 
lime plaster or sticks and 
clay 


5. The family built thei 
fireplace with field: 
stones. They 
plastered it inside 
and out with clay and 
straw. Sometimes the 
fireplace itself or the 
chimney would catch 
fire. Pioneers kept a 
ladder outside that 
reached to the roof, 
This helped them put 
oui chimney fires 
quickly. 


SOMETHING TO DO 


1. Using popsicle sticks, toothpicks, rolled clay, or rolled paper, build your 
own log cabin. For a challenge use twigs gathered from the ground. A nail 
file will help you make notches in the wood. Try it without using glue. 


2. Draw by hand or use the computer to make a plan of the inside of the log 
cabin, 
3 Find the cornerstone of an important building in your area, for example, u 


church or municipal building, Take a photo of the cornerstone and bring it 
to class. Then discuss: Why are there cornerstones? 


he early pioneers had to clear large amounts of land 
| before they could begin to farm. It must have been 
discouraging to face this back-breaking task. How- 
ever, the forests were often the only source they had 
for many of their day-to-day needs. 


The early settler often had 
to carry water long 
distances from the nearest 
streams. A wooden 
shoulder-yoke was 
designed to carry two 
pails of water. The weight 
of the yoke rested on the 
shoulders. The hands 
were used fo hold the 
buckets steady fo prevent 
water from spilling. 


Surrounded by 8 all =” hardwood trees such as 
deep forests, the f oak, elm, and maple. Often 
pioneers lived in a pine wood was used because it is 


world of wood. They “ a much softer wood. It was 
built their homes easier to cut and shape. 
from wood. They ate from Pioneers needed large 


wooden plates and bowls. Oxen, amounts of firewood both for 
which they used to move the logs cooking and to heat their homes 
and plow the land, wore a yoke during the winter months. The 


or harness, made from a single firewood was logs that had been 
piece of wood. Ploughs were cut, split, and stored in a dry 
made from one piece of wood. - place. Often the settlers would 
A wooden bench by Most toys were made from wood. | use several cords of wood during 
day. Presto. Abed by Most of the furniture found in the winter. A cord is an amount 
night... fortwo! the settler’s home was made of firewood that measures 3.62 


from wood. Tables, benches, and cubic metres. 
chairs were hand-made from 


A World of 


Eventually the settlers 
made shingles for the 
roof of their home. The 
shingles were usually cut 
from blocks of cedar. This 
kind of wood split easily 
and lasted for a long 
fime. 


SOME TREES WERE NUTS! 

BETTER THAN OTHERS In the fall, the families of the 
Early pioneers would be happy settlers would wander through 
to find their tracts of land the local forest looking for nuts 
covered in hardwood trees such from the trees. They gathered 
as maple, oak, elm, and ash. hickory, hazel, and chestnuts 


These trees usually meant that and stored them for use during 
the soil was rich and generally the winter months. They let their 


free from swamps. Cedar and pigs feast on the acorns that 

other coniferous, or evergreen covered the ground under oak Pioneers would use a 
trees often meant the land was trees. This gave the pork from half-barrel like the one 
wet and swampy. the pigs a very fine flavour. shown here for washing 


clothes or bathing. What 
Id they have f 
© SOMETHING ger | 
TO DO the smaller wooden pail? 
1. Do research on your computer or in the library to find information about 
groups who work to save and plant trees. (Hint: look under Environment 
Canada.) 
a. What is their purpose? 
b. What recommendations do they make? 


_ A cord of wood is a large amount. Work with a partner to find how many 
cords of wood it would take to fill your classroom. - 


ioneers sometimes had problems with their health. 

Things that would cause us minor difficulties today 

often meant major problems for the pioneers. If you 
=- had a toothache, would the dentist automatically pull 
(your tooth out? If you hurt your arm, would the 
obra saw it off? If your hands ached with rheumatism, would | 
you rub them with rattlesnake oil? These were all common 
remedies for the Canadian pioneers. 


TOOTHACHE? VISIT YOUR 


LOCAL BLACKSMITH 

How often do you brush your 
teeth? The early settlers cleaned 
their teeth only about once a 
week. They used a cloth with a 
paste of salt or gunpowder on it 
to clean their teeth. 

Both parents and children 
often had toothaches. When the 
pain became more than they 
could bear, they went for help. If 
there wasn’t a doctor or dentist 
nearby, the blacksmith could fill 
the tooth or pull it out. The 
settlers usually chose to have it 
pulled. 


The blacksmith would cut 
around the gums of the bad 
tooth with a knife. Then he 
would grasp the tooth with a pair 
of tongs and pull it out. There 
was no freezing of the nerves or 
anesthetic to block the pain. By 
the age of 35, many early settlers 
had lost all their teeth. 


A Painful Loss 


« An early settler was not always 


happy to see a doctor arrive, 
especially if the settler had a very 
badly hurt arm or leg. The doctor 
might have no choice but to 
amputate or cut it off with a saw. 


Otherwise the patient would die 
from an infection called 
gangrene. Doctors didn’t know 
how to cure infections in those 
days. Nobody knew about the 
germs that caused them. 

The patient stayed awake 
during this operation. The doctor 
could give the patient whisky or 
opium to ease the pain. But 
nothing took it away. The 
doctors were sometimes called 
“sawbones.” 


THE BARBER HAS 

THE CURE 

Early settlers believed that many 
sicknesses were caused by 
poisons in the blood. They 
thought that draining some 
blood from the body, called 
bloodletting, would rid them of 
these poisons. 

If there was a red pole with a 
bowl and strip of white cloth 
outside a barber shop, it meant 
the barber could do bloodletting 
as well as give a shave and a 
haircut. The barber would cut 
the patient with a small lancet 
or blade in the neck or wrist. The 
blood drained into a bowl. Losing 
a little blood would not hurt the 
ill person. But often too much 
blood was drained, and this 
made the patient weak and 
sicker than ever. 

Leeches, or bloodsucking 
worms, were also used for blood- 
letting. Two, three, or even more 
leeches were placed on a 
patient’s vein. Each leach would 
swell up as it sucked out blood. 
When it was full, it would let go 
and drop away. The same 
leeches could be used many 
times. They were kept in a jar 
covered with cloth. Early settlers 
kept leeches in their homes. 


PLASTERS AND POULTICES 
A plaster was made up like a 
sandwich, but instead of bread, 
two pieces of soft cloth were 
used. The filling was made of a 
soft paste using such ingredients 
as oatmeal, onions, herbs, bread, 
and even dried cow manure. A 
mustard plaster was often 
placed on the chest or the back 
to loosen a cough. These plasters 
stung the skin and had a very 
sharp odour. Children did not 
like to see or smell them coming. 
Later, goose grease was rubbed 
on the chest to take away the 
sting. 

A poultice was smaller than a 
plaster and used for such things 


_ as drawing out slivers or the core 


of a boil or bite. A paste of brown 
sugar, soft yellow soap, and hot 
water was often used. 


SNAKE OIL 

Some early settlers made money 
by killing rattlesnakes for their 
oil. They would hang the dead 
rattlesnake upside down to roast 
over a fire. As the snake roasted, 
the fat that dripped was collected 
and bottled. It was sold to other 
settlers to treat rheumatism. 


The first hospital in Upper 
Canada was built in York 
(the old name for Toronto) 
on the corner of King and 
John streets. It served as 
York General Hospital 
from 1829 to 1854. 


+ M $ 


The Niagara area “bris- 
tled” with 

in the mid 1700s The 
are still rattl 


Here is a page from the 
notebook of an apothe- 
cary or druggist. It gives 
three remedies for rheuma- 
tism. Notice how many 
different plants are listed. 
In those days the druggist 
recommended herbs 
instead of pills. 


DID YOU 
KNOW? 


Early settlers believed 
that bathing too much 
washed away healthy 
body oils that protected 
them from diseases. 


A FEW RULES ARE NEEDED! 
Would you even think of sharing 
an unwashed spoon and fork 
that someone else just used? 
Would you drink from an 
unwashed cup that someone 
else just used? Not likely. That’s 
because you know that germs 
are spread very quickly that 
way. The early settlers did not 
know much about germs. They 
had no idea that unwashed 
hands passed germs guickly and 
easily to others. 

At inns or guest houses, the 
early settlers all slept in the 
same room. There were no 
private rooms. The linen or 
sheets were not fresh. Different 
people slept on the same sheets 
night after night. Guests shared 
the same wash water, or washed 


in the horses’ trough. Many did 
not wash at all. We should not 
be surprised that sicknesses and 
diseases spread quickly among 
the early settlers! 


IS THERE A DOCTOR IN 
THE HOUSE? 
A few doctors came to Upper 
Canada as early settlers. They 
set their offices up in a part of 
their house. Often settlers were 
too sick to make the long trip to 
the doctor’s house. He would 
travel on horseback for miles 
through the forests to visit the 
patient. 

Doctors could set simple 
broken bones, stitch cuts, 
deliver babies, and give 


medicines for fevers. 


Settlers often paid the doctor 
with food like vegetables and 
meat or sometimes they would 
do a special job for him. 

Sometimes a doctor would 
also be the apothecary, or drug- 
gist for the area. He used herbs 
that could cure minor illnesses. 
The doctor often taught his wife 
or daughter how to mix herbs. 
Then she became the apothecary 
for the area. © 

On page 26 you can see three 
different treatments for rheuma- 
tism, a disease that causes pain 
and swelling in the joints. They 
come from an apothecary’s note- 
book. 


THE PRETENDER— 

A QUACK! 

Quacks were people who 
pretended to know about 
medicine. They made money 
selling quack medicine to 
settlers. They told lies about 
their cures. They advertised their 
tonics in the newspapers and in 
the general stores. Many of the 
settlers were happy to try some- 
thing they thought would cure 
them. But most of the tonics and 
mixtures sold to them were made 
with unsafe drugs. 


DISEASES 
Many diseases that were deadly 
for early settlers are now rare or 
curable. You might recognize the 
names of some of the following 
diseases common to the early 
settler: mumps, measles, 
chicken pox, whooping cough, 
ague, malaria, and pneumonia. 
Tuberculosis was another 
disease that spread among the 
early settlers. A person with 
tuberculosis could cough the 
bacteria into the air. Others 
breathed in the bacteria and 
caught the disease. The result 
was often death! 


ei In groups of four, brainstorm as many reasons as you can to explain why 
| m ly settlers did not practice good habits of cleanliness. Choose the 
important reasons from your list. Explain why you think these 
uted most to the spread of germs and diseases. 


health poster or brochure. Include some health rules that should 
/ day to prevent the spread of germs. Arrange to show and 
your posters or brochures to a primary grade. 
are some home remedies your family uses today? Don't forget to 
he ones like wrapping a sock around the neck to cure a cold. 


e for a symbol or sign of their practice today? From 


The apothecary kept his 
or her shelves stocked 
with homemade 
remedies. 


IT 


“ASTER A 


A 12-year-old girl 
travelling with her 
parents wrote this 
about the wagon 
roads: 

“The oxen wouldn't 


o you keep a diary or journal? Some early settlers 
did. They told about their daily life in Upper Canada 
during the 1700s and 1800s. It is fun to read what 
the early settlers wrote about the roads. 


A circuit preacher who travelled 
every day on horseback through 
the backwoods wrote: 

“My path was an old 
winding Aboriginal trail. No 
wagons had ever passed there 
before. I had to jump my horse 
over logs, and ride him 
through deep mud-holes and 
streams. It was difficult to 
know where I was.” 

The settlers knew the trails 
had to be cleared and widened. 
They cut down trees on each side 
of the winding pathways. They 
made the roads wide enough for 
wagons pulled by horses or oxen 
to travel over them. These were 
called wagon roads. Afier a 
heavy rain, the surface of a 
wagon road turned into thick 
mud. 

The settlers tried again! Since 
many trees had already been cut 
down by the roadway, they used 
these logs for material. They laid 
rows and rows of tree trunks 


across the wagon roads and over 
marshy or wet land. The trees 
looked like the lines in corduroy 
fabric. They became known as 
corduroy roads. e 

What do you think these 
roads would be like to take a 
horse and wagon across? One 
settler wrote: 

“We rode over trunks of 
trees laid across swamps, 
called corduroy roads. My 
bones were nearly shaken 
apart. My hands were swelled 
and blistered from hanging on 
so tightly to the iron bar of 
the carriage. I was trying to 
stop myself from being flung 
out.” 

The settlers kept 
experimenting or trying 
different methods. They tried 
laying long, thick wooden planks 
across the roads on wooden 
beams. Then they nailed the 
planks down and covered them 
with a thin layer of sand. This 


move. The driver went 
forward: he found that 
the ground was so soft 
that the wagon could 
not go along it. The 
oxen sank up to the 
top of their legs in the 
mud and we had to 
follow the best way 
we could.” 


pem 


provided a road with a smooth 
surface that was cheap to build. 
The first plank road was built in 
1835. It was a stretch of highway 
leading east from Toronto. Trav- 
ellers were able to get up toa 
speed of eight miles per hour! 

One settler wrote in his diary: 
“The best roads of all are the 
plank roads which I never 
heard of at all until I came to 
Canada.” 

Then came another popular 
solution. John McAdam was a 
Scottish road builder. He 
thought roads should be paved 
with small broken stones and 


SOMETHING TO DO 


built higher than the land 
around them. In this way, rain- 
water would drain off the road 
into the ditches on either side. 
The traffic passing over the road 
would pack the stones tighter 
together. 

One of the earliest 
macadamized (McAdam-ized) 
roads in Upper Canada was the 
Kingston Road between Kingston 
and Napanee. This piece of road 
served as a highway for many 


years. In the late 1830s part of 


Yonge Street in Toronto was 
macadamized. 


1. What dangers might a circuit preacher or his horse meet while riding on 
an Aboriginal trail a) in the winter, b) in the spring? 


Plank roads only lasted for about two decades (20 years). In groups of four 
brainstorm some reasons to explain why this was so. 


. Why were plank roads cheap to build? 


From Pathways to Pavement 


Mrs. John Graves Simcoe 
in 1792 thought the 
corduroy roads were bad 
enough, but she found 
the corduroy bridges 
frightening. 

"The bridges are made 
up of trunks of trees and 
laid loosely across pieces 
of timber placed length- 
ways. Rotten trees some- 
times give way and a 
horse's leg slips through 
and is in danger of being 
broken. The horse | am 
now riding once had a 
fall through an old 
bridge. He now goes 
very carefully.” 
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stones 
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hase 
A cross-section of a 
macadamized road. 
There was a layer of 
small stones on top, 
medium-sized stones in 
the middle, and a bottom 
layer of large stones. This 
made a long-lasting road 
that was still passable 
even after heavy rains. 


CO 
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Horses pulled cutters, 
light sleighs with iron 
runners, smoothly over 
hard-packed snow roads 
and frozen lakes. Often 
bells were strung along 
the horses’ harnesses. 
Usually a family could tell 
who was coming in the 
distance from the tone of 
the jingle bells. The bells 
also served to warn other 
sleighs that they were 
near. 


inter was the best time of year for travelling over 
land. Hard-packed snow and frozen lakes formed 
» good roads for the settlers and allowed them to go 
| places they couldn't reach any other time of the year. 


First they would bundle up in bearskins for 
protection against the freezing wind. Then with their home- 
made wooden sleighs and a team of horses or oxen, the settlers 
set out to visit friends who lived far away. They could also travel 
to the nearest village for provisions and to do business. The 
took their wheat and corn to the mill to be ground into flour. 
Parties were planned. It was a time for festivity! 


r a, 
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DANGER—THIN ICE! 
Travelling over frozen lakes and 
rivers was fast, but there were 
many dangers. People and 
sleighs often broke through the 
ice, dragging the passengers and 
their horses or oxen under water. 
Mrs. Simcoe wrote in her diary: 


“People travel with ropes 
which they fasten round the 
horses’ necks in case they fall 
into the water; pulling on the 
rope stops their breath, and 
then they float and can be 
pulled out. Then they take 
off the rope as quickly as 


possible, and the horse travels. 


on as well as before.” 


AFTER THE ICE IS GONE 
Once the snow melted and the 
ground started to get soft, the 
early settler travelled by foot 


ae er Wren, No o 
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through the foresis. As roads 
widened, they used oxen to pull 
their wagons and carts. Oxen 
were very strong, so they were 
good for pulling, but they trav- 
elled very slowly. 

Horses were much faster. The 
pioneers prized horses highly not 
only for their work on the farm, 
but for their importance in land 
transportation in all seasons. 
Gradually, horses replaced oxen 
for all but the heaviest tasks. 
One horse by itself could pull a 
carriage or sleigh. A team could 
pull the large wagons and stage- 
coaches. 


RAILWAYS 

One of the first railways in 
Upper Canada was the Erie 
and Ontario, built in 1839. Its 
route covered a short portage 
from below the Niagara Falls to 


Travel by Land 


The early stagecoaches 
were used fo travel 
longer distances from 
town to town. They were 
not built with the idea of 
keeping the passengers 
comfortable. There were 
no springs to act as shock 
absorbers in the coaches. 
The seats inside were like 
benches with no backs. 
Often as many as nine 
people were stuffed 
inside the coach. 


above it. This railway proved to Many other companies tried 
be very valuable in taking goods to build railways in Upper 

from Lake Ontario to Lake Erie. Canada. Few were as successful 
In places, however, the slopes as the Grand Trunk Railway. It 
were too steep and the cars got provided transportation across 
stuck. For a few years the cars Upper and Lower Canada and for 
were pulled by horses. Later, a a time was the largest railway 
steam locomotive was added. system in the world. 


The Mennonites 
introduced the 
Conestoga wagon to 
Canada. The wagon's 
large wheels kept it from 
hitting stumps and rocks 
sticking up on the road. It 
could go through shallow 
water without wetting the 
passengers and their 

© SOMETHING TO DO belongings. The high 
sides kept their baggage 
from falling out. The 
passengers felt safe as 
well. 


1. Each of the modern people listed below would have a different outlook on 
travelling in winter. Divide into groups of four or five. Choose one person 
from the list and record that person’s outlook. Be prepared to share your 
findings with the rest of the class: 

a. the driver of a large transport truck d. a wheelchair patient 
b. a snowmobile rider e. a young child 


c. a skier 


The Ice Horse, by Christian Candace, is about horses falling through the 
ice. Read it, then write a report on the book to be shared with the class. 


A birch bark canoe 


A schooner was a one- 


A dug-out canoe 


or two-masted sailing 
ship. This kind of ship 
was very fast ari easy to 
handle. Many schooners 


carried cargo and 


passengers on the Great 


lakes. 


ost of the early settlers made their homesteads near 
rivers or lakes. The water became their highway. 
Travelling by boat was often the quickest way to get 
wheat to the nearest mill or to visit the nearest 
market. i 
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A common canoe was the dug- 
out canoe, which was made 
from a single log that had been 
hollowed out to make room to 
sit. The dug-out was ideal for 
hunting and fishing because it 
made little noise on the water. 
Some dug-outs were big enough 
to hold supplies and four or five 
people paddling. The larger dug- 
outs were sometimes used as 
ferry boats. 

The Aboriginal Peoples used 
the birch-bark canoe to travel 
longer distances. It was light 
enough for one person to carry 


for portages. Portages occurred . 


where canoes had to be carried 
overland to go around rapids or 
waterways. This lightness also 
made it capsize easily in rough 
waters. When not in use, the 


stakes in the ground. A gust of 
wind could blow it away or 
damage it. 


RAFTS 

Rafts were floats made of logs or 
other pieces of timber fastened 
together. They were used to carry 
supplies shorter distances in 
calm waters, especially on rivers. 
Some settlers carried their furni- 
ture to their homesteads on 


- them. 


THE STEAMBOAT 

At first steamboats used the 
steam from boiling water to turn 
paddle wheels. Later the paddle 
wheels were replaced by 
propellers. Many people did not 
trust the steamboat at first. They 
had good reason not to. The 


© boilers of the steamboats often 


blew up. This happened when 
the engineer let the fire get too 


_ hot and more steam was made 
canoe was tied to small wooden ~ 


than was needed. The early 
steamboats also had sails 
because their boilers often broke 
down. 


As steamboats improved. they 
became safer and more comfort- 
able. They offered better seats. 
good meals. and often music. By 
the 1850s the steamboats had 
become quite stylish. Today. the 
Canada Steamship Lines runs 
one of the largest freshwater 
transportation companies in the 
whole world. 


THE HORSE-BOAT 

OR PADDLE BOAT 

On a horse-boat or paddle boat. 
horses turned a walk-around on 
an upper wheel on the deck. This 
turned a shatt which made the 
paddle wheel go round. At first. 
two horses were used. but later 
as many as five. The paddle boat 
often served as a ferry. Ferry 
boats were common in the early 
pioneer days because so tew 


bridges had been built across the 
rivers. Usually the ferry only had 
to travel short distances. In 
places where the river was very 
narrow. ferries were sometimes 
hauled across the river by a rope 
and pullev. 


The Accommodation, 
built in 1809, was the 
first steamboat on the St. 
Lawrence. 


The bateaux were flat- 
bottomed sailboats, 
small or large. They 
could be moved along 
by poles if there was no 
wind. Passengers and 
oarsmen sat on small 
benches laid across the 
boat. They were used 
for nearly a century 
(100 years}. 
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The gristmill in summer: 


ou already know how important waterways were to 
the early settler. They were the easiest way to travel 
and the only way to carry heavy supplies. This was 
the reason why the earliest villages were all located 
on the shores of lakes or on the banks of rivers and , 
creeks. s 
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Settlers used water for drinking, 
cooking, and washing. Water was 
also important because it 
provided settlers with a source of 
power. The fast-running creeks 
and streams provided water 
power for the settlers to use in 
some of their most important 
businesses. 


WATER POWER 

One of the first things a pioneer 
community did was to dam a 
nearby river to form a mill pond. 
Then the settlers could release 
ihe dammed-up water through a 
sluice-gate and onto a water- 
wheel. As the flowing water 
turned the waterwheel, il 
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provided power to run a gristmill 
or a sawmill. No electricity 
needed, thank you. 

The opening of a mill was an 
important event for the local 
farmers. The gristmill ground 
wheat and other grains into 
flour. Flour in turn was made 
into bread, the main source of 
food for the settlers. No longer 
would they have to spend many 
hours grinding wheat by hand. 

The sawmill provided the 
settlers with finished lumber. 
They would bring their logs to 
the mill to be sawed into planks 
and boards. Sometimes a farmer 
would trade extra flour for 
finished lumber. 
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THE MILL POND 
The mill pond was the village's 
source of water for drinking and 
washing. It was also a great 
source of fun for the families. 

: = During the 

summer 

months they 
used it for 
swimming, 
boating, and 


fishing. 

In the 
winter when 
the ice was 
W thick enough, it 
@ became a wonderful 
© skating rink. Villages 
held carnivals during 
the winter. There was 
skating, sleigh races, and 
an opportunity to meet with 
old friends. 


A VILLAGE GROWS 

The gristmill and sawmill 
attracted many settlers. Other 
businessmen who had goods or 
services that the settlers needed 
would open stores near the mills. 
Often the first store that opened 
was the general store. The store- 


i cleaning, bakery, hardware store. 
a. Which provide services? 
b. Which provide goods? 


| on how your community began. 


Ee 


Think about the following businesses: 


c. Can you think of businesses that provide both? 
2. Write a letter to your local Historical Society, inviting a member to speak 
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keeper provided many important 
items for the settlers’ family, 
such as nails and tools. For the 
settlers’ children there were 
more important items such as 
candy and other treats. The 
general store provided goods for 
the settler. 

Soon after the first mill went 
into business, a blacksmith 
would open his shop. He made 
horseshoes and repaired the 
settlers’ tools. The blacksmith 
provided a service for the 
settlers. 

As more settlers came to the 
village, more merchants opened 
new businesses. Doctors, 
lawyers, teachers, and other 
professionals settled near the 
mill. In the same way, carpen- 
ters, wheelwrights, and other 
tradespeople began to set up 
businesses. 


FORTS WERE ALSO 
IMPORTANT SITES 

Some early villages grew up 
around forts. They started there 
because the fort offered protec- 
tion in times of war. Also, the 
soldiers stationed at the fort 
were good customers. Since they 
were paid on a regular basis, 
soldiers had money to spend on 
different goods and services. 


grocery store, TV repair store, dry 


Warning! 
The early villages did 
not have sewers or 
regular garbage pick- 
up as we do today. 
Often raw sewage 
and garbage were 
dumped into the 
streets or even into 
the millpond. The 
early doctors did not 
know about germs. 
The settlers did not 
know that raw 
sewage and garbage 
could make them ill. It 
was unsanitary 
drinking water that 
led to a large 
outbreak of cholera 
in the 1830s. 


Goods and 
Services 

All stores and busi- 
nesses provide either 
goods or services. 
Goods are actual 
things that we buy 
such as groceries, 
clothing, and shoes. 
Services are things 
that someone 
provides for us. The 
teacher provides a 
service, as do doctors 
and lawyers. The 
gristmill provided a 
service to the settler. It 
ground his wheat. The 
general store 
provided goods such 
as food. 


love the smell of baking bread,” Emily told Mama. 


She was tired of eating hard cornmeal biscuits. “I 
wish we could have fresh-baked bread every day.” 


“I do too, Emily. But it takes too long to grind the 


wheat into flour by hand. I’m glad the new gristmill is 


being built down the river. Soon we'll have all the flour we. 
need,” Mama said. 


DID YOU 
KNOW? 


One of the greatest 
dangers in the gristmill 
was the chance of an 
explosion. The fine 


particles of flour could 
easily be set on fire by 
an open flame. 


BREAD AND FLOUR 

Bread is made from flour. Flour 
comes from grains such as 
wheat and corn that are crushed 
into a fine powder. For the early 
settler, grinding the grains was 
difficult. Wheat is very hard. It 
took many hours to grind 
enough flour by hand to make 
just a few loaves of bread. 


GETTING THE GRAIN 

TO THE MILL 

The opening of the gristmill 
saved the settlers many hours of 
work. Even those who lived a 
long distance away brought their 
grain to the gristmill. Mill- 
ground flour was not only faster 
to process, but the flour was 
whiter and softer. The settlers 
could now grow more wheat. 


Extra flour was used for trading 
at the general store or with 
neighbours. 

After the farmer harvested the 
grain crop, it still had to be 
taken to the gristmill. Sacks of 
grain were very heavy. Some 
settlers waited until winter. 
Moving the grain by sleigh on the 
snow and frozen ground made 
the task easier. Flour was impor- 
tant to everyone in the pioneer 
family. No matter how great a 
task it was to get the grain 
ground, it was always worth it. 


THE MILLER GRINDS 
THE GRAIN 

The miller was an important 
man in the community. He 
worked long hours, especially 


during harvest time, sometimes 


well into the night. Besides 
knowing how to grind the grain, 
he also knew all about the 
machinery in his mill. He had to 
be able to repair the gears, 
shafts, or the waterwheel if any 
of them broke down. 

The mill’s waterwheel was 
kept turning by the water that 
flowed down the mill-race from 
the river. The weight of the 
falling water was enough to turn 
the wheel. The waterwheel was 
connected by a series of gears 
and rods to the millstones or 
grinding stones. 

The millstones were two large 
round stones, one on top of the 
other. The bottom one was 
fastened to the floor. It did not 
move. It was called the 
bedstone. The top stone was 
turned by a shaft attached to the 
waterwheel. 


Grain 


Hopper 


Top stone (rotates) 


The space between the two 
stones could be changed 
depending on what type of grain 
was being ground. Wheat is 
smaller than corn and needed 
less space. Wheat was ground 
into flour. Corn was ground into 
cornmeal. 

When the farmer arrived at 
the mill, his wheat was weighed 
first and then poured into a bin 
on the top floor of the mill. The 
grain moved down a wooden 
chute into a hopper above the 
millstones. As the stone turned, 
the wheat poured from the 
hopper onto the millstones. Then 
the grinding process began. 

The miller received a part of 
each settler’s flour as payment 
for his work. In many communi- 
ties the miller was a rich and 
admired person. 


Sluice-gate 


a 


The first settlers had to 
grind their grain by 
hand. They placed the 
grain in a hollow log and 
crushed it with a heavy 
rock called a pestle. To 
make this easier, the rock 
was attached to an over- 
hanging branch. 
Grinding grain by hand 
was a long and tiring 
task. 


Waterwheel 


mily had not slept a wink. Her mind was stuffed full 
of wonderful thoughts of the past day. 

“Emily,” Papa whispered. “Try to get some sleep. 
It’s a long trip into town. We'll be leaving early in the 
: morning.” 

Emily closed her eyes. She could still feel the excitement of 
seeing Papa arrive with the borrowed wagon and ox. She could 
hear the thud of the heavy sacks of grain as Peter and Papa 
dropped them from their shoulders onto the wagon. Emily ' 
thought about what Mama had said. “If we have extra butter 
and eggs to trade at the General Store, there may be a treat.” 
All day, Emily and Robert had taken turns pounding the 
dasher up and down in the butter churn. She was sure there 
would be a treat! 


Imagine what fun it must have 
been for setilers to visit the 
General Store. Whenever their 
parents announced a trip, the 
children would be excited for 
days. They remembered the 
smell of the tea and coffee, the 
spices and the soap, all mixed 
together in a wonderful aroma. 
They wondered what kind of 
candy they would find in the 
glass jars on the counter. What 
sort of new toys would there be? 

It was a delightful day for the 
whole family. The men and 
women would examine the tools 
and the latest wool and cotton 
material from other lands. There 
were real china dishes and 
ready-made candles. If the crops 
had been good, they would have 
extra to trade for a few yards of 
cotton material to make new 
clothes for the children. 


A MEETING PLACE 

It was hard to know what the 
settlers enjoyed more—seeing all 
the new goods at the store or the 
chance to meet other families 
like themselves. The children 
and adults would find new 
friends and neighbours at the 
store. They would talk about the 
latest world news and exchange 
local gossip. 

The storekeeper would bring 
back news of the world after 
going to the city to pick up goods 
for his shelves. He might bring 


back a newspaper and post it on 
the store wall. People would 
crowd around to catch up on the 
latest news. It was the meeting 
place for the whole community. 


THE TRADING CENTER 

The General Store was also the 
settlers’ trading centre. They 
brought in extra crops to trade 
for items they needed. The store- 
keeper kept track of how much 
everyone owed. Once or twice a 
year the customers were 
expected to settle or pay their 
debts. 

The General Store was often a 
two-storey building with large 
windows to display its wares. In 
front of the store there would be 
a hitching post where settlers 
tied up their horses while they 
shopped. 

Inside, the store often looked 
messy with buckets and lanterns 
hanging from the ceiling. A set of 
scales sat on a long counter. 
Behind the counter the shelves 
were filled with items that 
needed to be weighed before they 
were sold, things such as tea, 
oatmeal, and sugar. Small glass 
containers were lined up on the 
counter, each filled with some 
delightful goodie. These included 
gums, licorice, and other 
candies. The jars usually had 
lids to prevent little hands from 
sampling the merchandise. 


Let’s Make Butter 
(It’s quick and 


easy) 


You need: 
e 250 ml. whipping 


cream (room temper- 
ature), 


© I small, clean jar 


with lid. 


e | bowl and wooden 


spoon. 


Method: 


l: 


Pour 250 ml. a 


te cream into 


cel lid on lightly 


and shake jar. 

(This takes about 

15 minutes of hard | 
shaking.) s 


. When the butter is 


firm and solid, © 
pour off the liquid 
on top (buttermilk). 


. Place butter in 


bowl. Rinse it with 
cold water, 

pressing it against © 
the bowl with a 
wooden spoon. 


. Add a little salt. 


Spread on 
crackers. Taste 
and enjoy. ad 


ot everybody who settled in Upper Canada was a 
farmer. Some settlers did other jobs. You’ve already 
heard about doctors, millers, and storekeepers. There 
were many other jobs that settlers could do. Some 
farmers also did other jobs to earn more money. 


CHOPPERS AND LOGGERS 
When the early pioneers arrived 
in Upper Canada, the land was a 
forest. Some settlers wanted 
their land cleared quickly. If they 
had some money, they hired 
choppers. Choppers cut trees, 
got rid of the logs, burned the 
brush, and cleared the land. 
They had one of the first paying 
jobs in Upper Canada. 

As more land was cleared, the 
forests began to vanish near the 
farms. The choppers had to 
travel farther from home to work. 
Millers promised to pay money 
for each log delivered to their 
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sawmill in the spring. Many 
choppers and young men 
became loggers or lumberjacks. 

All winter they worked in the 
forests chopping trees, sleeping 
in a lumber-shanty with thirty or 
forty loggers. In the spring, they 
hauled or floated logs down river 
to the mill. The loggers collected 
their money and headed home 
for the spring planting and the 
fall harvest. They would go 
logging again in the winter. 
Logging is still one of the most 
important industries in Ontario, 
Quebec, and British Columbia 
today. 


BLACKSMITHS 

A blacksmith knew every ox and 
horse in the neighbourhood 
because each one needed to be 
carefully shod, or fitted with iron 
shoes. This kept the hooves of 
these hard-working animals from 
wearing away. 

One shoe at a time was held 
with tongs over the fire in the 
forge. The heat softened the iron 
enough to shape. The iron was 
taken from the fire, hammered 
into shape on the anvil, and 
plunged into a barrel of cool 
water. Then the shoe was nailed 
into the hard part of the animals 
hoof, which is made up of the 
same material as your fingernails. 
Just as you feel no pain when 
you cut your nails, the animal 
feels no pain from being shod. 

A blacksmith was best known 
for making horseshoes, but he 
also made iron tools such as 
hoes, rakes, spades, scythes and 
sickles. He also made sleigh- 
runners, guns, nails, plows, 
knives, and many other impor- 
tant items. 


Early Occupations 


WAINWRIGHTS 

Wainwrights, or carriage- 
makers, made the top part of 
carriages, wagons, and coaches 
out of hardwoods such as oak, 
ash, or elm. They also made the 
upper parts of sleighs ina 
similar way. Wainwrights hired 
other workers to complete the 
rest of the carriage. These other 
workers included wheelwrights, 
blacksmiths, wood workers, 
upholsterers, and painters. 


WHEELWRIGHTS 

The wheelwright made many 
sizes of wheels for carriages, 
wagons, carts, wheelbarrows, 
and spinning wheels. The hub, 
spokes, and rim of the carriage 
wheels were made of wood. An 
iron ring called a tire was put 
around the outside of the wheel 
to strengthen it and keep it from 
wearing out. 


Clank! Clank! Clank! This 
was the sound the 
pedlar made. He 
carried articles for sale in 
his pockets, on a pack on 
his back, under his hat, 
down his boots, 
anywhere he could. 
Many of the goods he 
sold were made of metal, 
He would “clank” 
through the forest to 
reach settlers living in the 
backwoods. 


DID YOU 
KNOW? 


"Wright" comes from 
an old English word 


that means a worker or 
maker. 
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COOPERS 

A coop is a cask or other kind of 
wooden vessel. Coopers made 
barrels and kegs to store both 
liquid and dry items. They also 
made household articles such as 
pails, buckets, butter churns, 
and wash tubs. Everything was 
made with staves. 

Staves were wooden planks 
cut wide in the middle and 
narrow at the ends. The staves 
were heated to make them bend 
and fit together. Saplings of ash 
and hickory were soaked in 
water and shaped into hoops. 
They held the staves in place. 
Children loved to play with the 
barrel hoops. They used staves 
as skis and sleds on snowy hills. 


SHOEMAKERS 

The shoemaker carved a block of 
wood into the shape of a foot. 
This was called a last. The shoe- 
maker then used the last to help 
shape a piece of leather into a 
shoe or boot. Lasts only came in 


three sizes; small, medium, and 
large. Sometimes a settler going 
into the shop might have his or 
her bare foot traced onto a piece 
of leather. Then a pair of made- 
to-measure shoes or boots could 
be made. 

Some shoemakers travelled 
from settlement to settlement. 
They made children’s shoes big 
for them so the children could 
use them longer. Children would 
stuff the toes with rags to make 
a fit. No wonder they preferred to 
go barefoot in the summer. 


HARNESS OR SADDLE 
MAKERS 

Horses needed more than shoes 
on their feet. They also needed 
harnesses and saddles. Harness 


- or saddle makers were leather 


workers. They carefully shaped, 
cut, and stitched many pieces of 
leather together. Thick and heavy 
leather for harnesses came from. 
large animals such as cows. 


TOYMAKERS 
Often, the early pioneers weren't 
very good at making their own 
furniture. They would use a 
round tree trunk as a stool. A 
plank across two logs became a 
table. Sometimes, a settler would 
find he had a knack for working 
with wood. Other settlers would 
pay him in trade for making 
them furniture. 

If he was really good, he 
might become a cabinet 
maker. Cabinet makers 
could build drawers that 
opened and shut smoothly. 
They could carve beautiful 
designs on the backs of chairs 
or doors of cabinets. The finished 
piece of furniture would not just 
be useful; it would also look 
wonderful. 


— ee 

The pieces of wood left over 
from furniture making were 
never wasted. They were shaped 
and sanded into blocks, wheeled 
toys, jumping jacks, and many 
other wooden toys. Toys made of 
wood are still popular today. 


LEARNING A TRADE 
Many artisans took children as 
apprentices to teach thema 
trade. Apprentices were both 
students and workers. It took 
four to seven years of training as 
an apprentice to become an 
artisan such as a blacksmith or 
cabinet maker. 

These were only a few of 


the most common trades among 


the settlers. Other occupations 
included spinner, wig maker, 
milliner (hat maker), shingle 
maker, teachers, and lawyers. 


_ In groups of four or five, improvise a skit that shows the pedlar selling 


goods to a pioneer family. 


_ Where do you think the following saying came from? “Strike while the iron 


is hot!” 


_ Most shops were built near water, but a few were built beside a roadway. 
Why would some shop owners want to be located near the road? 


Noah’s Ark with a proces- 
sion of animals. It is quite 
possible that a furniture 
maker carved these toys 
from blocks of wood left 
over from making a piece 
of furniture. 


houting! Hammering! Laughing! The community was 
having a school-raising bee. The miller was there with 
logs and planks. The general storekeeper had the 
glass for the windows. Someone else had brought a 
box stove. l 
Emily carried food to the long table set up for the meal after- 
the raising. She was sure she would like going to school, even 
though it would be a long trip between school and home each 
day. Young Robert was not so sure. He had heard too many, 
stories about the birch rod from the older boys. 


The one-room school THE SCHOOL MASTER schools. Later, many teachers 
house. OR MISTRESS were women. A female teacher 

The families hired the school was called a school mistress. 
master or teacher. In the early Most school teachers had 
days, the teacher was usually a never been in a classroom 
man, and few would have had . before. In a one-room school 
any teacher training. Trained house every age level and grade 
school masters worked in the level were taught together. Many 
larger villages or towns where of the older boys were taller and 


there were private and boarding | stronger than the teacher, who. 


mm 


might be as young as 17 or 18. 
Other children would hardly be 
waist-high. 

Wouldn’t it be fun to have 
your teacher live at your home 
for six weeks? That was some- 
times how a pioneer family paid 
their share of the teacher's pay. 
Other families paid with a bag of 
flour or a load of wood. Very few 
families paid with cash. 


INSIDE THE CLASSROOM 
The benches in a school house 
were made of wooden planks. 
They ran along two walls of the 
room with desks in front of each 
sitting space. No wonder the 
students squirmed. A large box 
stove sat in the middle of the 
floor to heat the classroom. The 
teacher’s desk was at the far end 
facing the door. From there he or 


she could see everything going on. 


There were no blackboards, 
maps, or globes. There were no 
shelves with textbooks. There 
were no piles of papers on the 
teacher's desk ready to be 
marked. Sitting in a bracket at 
the front of the class was a birch 
rod. This was used to keep order 
in the class. 

The older boys and girls liked 
to play pranks on the teacher 
and the younger children. 
Getting caught often resulted in 
several whacks of the birch rod 


across the hands. Sometimes the 
whacks were applied to other 
parts of the body. 


TEACHING THE THREE “Rs” 
In the school house, the three 
“Rs” were taught: reading, 
“riting,” and “rithmetic.” Each 
student had a small slate board. 
They wrote addition questions or 
spelling words on it with slate 
pencils. After each lesson, the 
children wiped the slate clean. 
Later, children wrote on paper 
using a quill pen and ink. 

Teachers stressed repetition, 
drills, and memorization. 
Students had to memorize multi- 
plication tables and spelling 
rules, and copy work was part of 
their daily routine. They learned 
verses to help them remember 
some things, such as: “Thirty 
days hath September .. .” 
Spelling bees were popular with 
the good spellers. The teacher 
would plan special evenings 
when both adults and children 
joined together for the bee. 

Some students did not attend 
school regularly. Older students 
were often needed at home from 
sugaring off in the spring until 


_after harvesting in the fall. Only 


a few students went on from the 
simple basics taught in the 
classroom. Others became self- 
taught scholars. 


The quill pen was made 
from the quills or large 
feathers from the wing of 
the goose. A pen knife 
was used to sharpen the 
end of the quill to make a 
nib or point. 


urry up, Emily,” Peter Wilkins called from the door- 
way. “I’m going to start down the path without you.” 
“Wait for me, Peter. Promise?” Emily yelled back. 
She was still in the wrinkled shift she had slept in. 
Earlier, Emily had helped Mama by dressing little 


Judith and Robert in their Sunday clothes. They had gone. 
ahead with Papa and Mama. Emily slipped the coarse gray 
dress over her head and shift then straightened it. In another 


moment she was ready. 


GOING TO CHURCH 

“I hope we haven’t missed the 
Robinsons out at the wagon 
road,” Peter said. "We've been 
lucky to get a ride to church in 
their cart for the last two 
Sundays.” 

“Which do you think is 
hardest, Peter, riding in the cart 
or sitting on the planks of wood 
during the church service?” 

“Little Judith squirmed all 
last Sunday. She would say the _, 
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planks," Peter laughed. 

“Mr. Robinson said that he 
would get a few men together 
and make some proper benches. 
With backs and all!" said Emily. 

“Benches in a church are 
called pews," Peter informed his 
sister. 

“I knew that,” Emily said. They 
caught sight of Mama's best blue 
dress and ran to catch up. 


BEFORE THE CHURCH 

WAS BUILT 

Two years ago, there was no 
church for the Wilkins family to 
attend. They, like the other 
pioneers in the backwoods, prac- 
ticed their faith in their homes. 
Every day, either Mama or Papa 
read a chapter from the Bible out 
loud to the rest of the family. 
Peter and Emily would repeat 
certain scriptures or verses that 
they had memorized. This was 
not hard for them to do. They 
had been taught to read using 
words from the Bible. 

Emily liked it when the 
circuit preacher visited them. 
He rode through the backwoods 
to bring the word of the Bible to 
the families where there was no 
church. He tried to visit each 
family in his large area. When he 
had visited them all once, he 
began the round again. That is 
how he got his name, the circuit 
preacher. Sometime he held 
services in a clearing in the 
woods. 


MEETING PEOPLE 
“I hope Eleanora is at church 
today,” Emily said. 

“And after church, are you 
going to spend the afternoon 
whispering back and forth to 


each other?” Peter asked. 

“Maybe we will and maybe we 
won't,” Emily answered. “But I 
bet you and Sara will meet and 
go walking again.” 

“Emily, I will be wanting to 
choose a wife soon. And Sara is 
the only one I have eyes for.” 

Reverend Angus Newman 
delivered the service. He read 
from the Bible and led the people 
in singing hymns. 

After church, Eleanora and 
Emily laughed together and 
talked about the church supper 
next week. Papa was chatting 
with a group of men near the 
horses and carts. 

Mama was with a group of 
ladies. She heard that Mrs. 
Ellison was quite ill. Mama said 
she would visit her and take 
some food for the family. Mrs. 
Robinson was reading a letter 
she had received from her family 
in England. 

Emily saw Peter and Sara 
sitting under the tree. It looked 
like they were holding hands. 

Little Judith and Robert were 
watching the other children. 
They were only allowed to play 
with one toy on Sundays. It was 
Noah’s Ark. Papa had carved it 


This is a pioneer church 
that was built in Upper 
Canada in 1848. 


out with some small wooden 


animals. 


ioneers saved their best clothes for Sunday? 


ays ` oung people today can help those in need, 
Jeas for a class project to help the needy. 


mily reached into her deep apron pocket and took 
out her diary. She had put it there this morning 
hoping to get a chance to catch up on her latest 
activities. Grandma had given the diary to Emily 
before she left England for Canada. Emily had 
promised to write in it as often as she could. 

Licking her finger, Emily flipped through the pages until she 
came to her last entries. Quickly she reread them. 


The sap flows when there 
are frosty nights followed 
by warm, sunny days. 
The freezing followed by 
thawing starts the sap 
running. This could 
happen anytime from 
early March to mid-April. 
After that, the days 
become warmer and the 
buds come out on the 
trees. Once that happens, 
the sap tastes bitter. 


March 13 

Much snow disappeared with the 
warm sun today. Robert and I 
tried to stay on top of the snow 
crust without falling through. We 


Date 


March 10 
March 11 
March 12 
March 13 
March 14 
March 15 
March 16 


When do you think the sap will 
flow? 


were laughing and having fun 
but soon we got tired. We had to 
carry kindling wood into the 
maple grove for starting the fire. 
I can hardly believe we have to 
make sugar. Back in England, 
we just went to the store and 
bought it. 


March 14 

By the time I got to the maple 
grove this morning, Papa and 
Peter had already drilled holes in 
the trunk of the trees with an 


© auger. There was a long, hollow 


wooden spout called a spile in 
each of the holes. Papa had 
made the spiles over the winter. 
He showed Robert and me some 
trees where the sap was dripping 


from the spiles into the buckets 


beneath. I don’t see how that 


watery sap can possibly end up 
as sugar! But I know that it 
does. During the winter an 
Ojibwa man and woman traded 
us sugar they had made for two 
slabs of salted pork. We were 
happy to trade because we had 
run out. Papa said the Aboriginal 
Peoples taught the settlers the 
art of making maple syrup and 
sugar. 


March 15 

Robert and I carried the wooden 
buckets of sap to be emptied into 
the kettles over the fires. They 
were so heavy that it took both of 
us to carry one half-filled bucket. 
With each step the bucket would 
bump against Robert’s leg or 
mine, splashing sap all over our 
clothes. Papa had a shoulder 
yoke and could carry his full 
buckets two at a time. He said 
that next year we will own an ox 
and sled, and the ox will pull the 
buckets on the sled to the fire. 
Just think how much sugar we 
can make then! 


March 16 

Peter and Papa are staying out 
all night in the woods to keep the 
fires going so the sap can keep 
boiling. Peter made a rough 
shelter in which he and Papa 
take turns sleeping at night. My 
feet and hands are cold from 
helping out all day. I have spent 
the evening in front of the fire- 
place. Robert fell asleep with his 
head on the table. 
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- sugar maple. 


been used as a symbol for Canada since 1805. 
e the maple leaf symbol used now? 


March 17 
This was the best day of all. 
Finally, enough water boiled out 
of the sap in one of the kettles to 
make a sweet, thick maple 
syrup. Mama poured some off ) f / 
into wooden moulds where it will = m > 
harden into sugar cakes or 
loaves. Some was poured into a 
smaller kettle to boil until it has 
crystals. Then it becomes sugar! 
Mama poured the rest onto 
the snow. We all gathered 
around her while it cooled, but A A 
she pretended she didn’t see us. Ñ j 
Then she yelled, “Taffy pull!” 
Robert and I pulled together to 


see how far the thick taffy would “ Y | 


m M Black maple. 


| ň 
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stretch before it broke off. Mama 
and Peter joined in the competi- 
tion. Papa broke a piece off for 
Little Judith. We had so much 
fun! Of course, the best part 


about the taffy pull was eating it. M Sa 
Emily finished reading. She k \ 
turned to a new page in her X 


diary and began to write a new 
entry. 


The four best sap-producing trees are 
the black, red, silver, and sugar 
maples. The best sap comes from the 


The first sap tapped made the best 


sugar. The later sap was made into 
molasses. 


Sugar maple. 


MECC EAE ` 


ama,” Emily said eagerly, “I just can’t go to bed yet. I 
want to write Grandma and Grandpa back right 
away. Please?” 

“All right, Emily. Little Judith has fallen asleep.” 


b 


In 1851 the first postal 
stamps were used in 
anada. 


Emily moved to 
the edge of the 
fireplace for more 
light. She moved 
the ink towards 
the fire. She 
hoped it would 
thaw quickly. She 
must remember 
not to leave ink 
near the far side 
of the room 
during the cold 
months. She 
sharpened the 
end of the quill 
with a pen-knife. 

At last she 
was ready. 

“ Dear 
Grandma and 
Grandpa,” she 
wrote. 

It didn’t take 
Emily long to fill 
the page. Then 
she turned her 
sheet sideways and began 
writing over the other lines. This 
was called a cross-written letter. 
It would be hard for Grandma 
and Grandpa to read, but it 
would be cheaper to send one 
page. Not that Emily had to pay 
for sending the letter. In the 
early nineteenth century, the 
person who received the letter 
paid for it. 

“Tm finished, Mama,” Emily 
whispered. “Please show me how 
to fold the page again.” 

Mama made an envelope out 
of the page. The clear back of the 


Emily's cross-written letter. Can you read it? 


paper would have Grandma and 
Grandpa’s address. 

Emily brought the candle over 
and dripped a drop of wax where 
the paper overlapped. As the wax 
dried, it sealed the envelope. 
Emily had twisted a small piece 
of wire into a sign. She pressed 
the wire into the wax just before 
it cooled. Now her letter was 


© sealed with her special sign. 


“Good-night!” Emily said in a 
hushed tone. “Pll put this away 
until Sunday. I can give it to Mr. 
Floyd, the storekeeper, after 
church.” 


THE POSTAL CLERK 
Mr. Floyd was also the postal 
clerk. In the back of the general 
store, he had several rows of 
drawers; one drawer for each 
family in the community. When 
settlers living in the backwoods 
could spare a day from the farm, 
they would make the trip, often 
on foot, to the nearest post office. 
Sometimes the mail was given 
out at church or at the next bee. 
There were no postage stamps. 
The cost of the postage was set by 
the number of pages in the letter. 
Even one page was expensive. 


MAIL DELIVERY 

Mail from overseas came by 
sailing ship to the closest port. It 
took six to ten weeks to arrive. 
The mailbags were thrown onto 
shore from the ship. A driver on 
shore pitched the bag into a 
wagon and sped the horses to 
the post office. There the post- 
master sorted the mail. He took 
out the ones addressed to his 


auld pay for Emily's letter? 


the postal clerk. 


office. He put in the new letters 
to be shipped out. The driver 
took the bag back to the boat, 
and from there it was taken to 
the next port. 

Stagecoaches carried mail 
inland over rough roads from 
post office to post office. As the 
driver approached an office, he 
blew his horn to warn the post- 
master. When he got to the door 
he tossed the mail bag off 
the stage. The 
postmaster sorted 
the mail then gave 
the bag back to the 
driver to take on to 
the next office. 

Sometimes riders on horse- 
back carried the mail to the 
outlying districts. Since district 
offices in the country were few 


-and far between, the pioneers 


often had to travel miles to get 
their mail. With the opening of 
the railways and improvements 
in roads and ships, mail delivery 
became faster and cheaper. 


it it mean if you received a letter with the seal broken? 


n you think of a way the time could have been cut down once the 
iling ship reached port? 
| pairs, write a cross-written letter to each other. Write carefully 

iver can read it. 


The storekeeper was also 


Overseas mail was 
unloaded at a port. 


Stagecoaches took the 
mail to inland post 
offices. 


Pioneers often had to 
travel great distances to 
pick up their mail. 


One of Papa's roles was 
‘o sheer or cut the wool 
off the sheep. Usually, 
sheep were shorn once.a 
yeor, most offen in the 
middle of June. During 
the warm summer 

months. the sheep did not 
need their heavy coats 
anyway! 


Cards like these were 
used to separate the 
wool. 


ama spent much of her time making thread and yarn 
to weave into fabrics needed to clothe the family. To: 
do this she had to spin wool. Before she could begin 
spinning, she had to get the wool. 


SORTING AND WASHING 
Emily would sort through the 
fleece. throwing out badly 
matted areas and pulling out 
burrs. Then Mama would soak 
the fleece in warm water. Hot 
water would mat the wool and 
make it harder to use. Mama 
and Emily would wash the fleece 
with homemade soap. then rinse 
it several times. They would 
gently squeeze out the extra 
water. Then the fleece was 
spread to dry. 


CARDING 

Cards are like paddles with bent 
wires set into them. They are 
marked “right” and “left”. Emily 
would spread a thin layer of wool 
evenly over the bent wires of the 
bottom “left” card. Then she 


would lightly press the “right” 
card on top and slowly pull it 
toward her. This she did several 
times until the wool was a soft, 
fluffy roll. 

This roll was called a rolag. 
Now the wool was no longer 
tangled together. It was ready for 
spinning. 


SPINNING 

Mama explained to Emily there 
were always three main steps in 
spinning: 


1. Drawing out the fibres. 
2. Twisting them. 
3. Winding them up 


This same method has been 
used from the beginning when 
only the fingers were used to 


` finger spin. 


THE SPINNING WHEEL 

A spindle was attached to a large 
wheel called a walking wheel. 
Mama would place a bobbin over 
the spindle. When the wheel was 
turned, everything started in 
motion. Mama would walk three 
steps backwards to draw out 

the yarn. She would walk three 
steps forward to wind the yarn 
onto the bobbin. This was done 
over and over again. Mama 
could make the yarn heavier by 
plying. Two-ply yarn is made by 


SOMETHING TO DO 


twisting two strands of yarn 
together. 


DYEING 

Mama and Emily gathered 
leaves, flowers, and roots to dye 
yarn or fabric. They could make 


‘a dye bath of almost any shade 


they desired: red from madder 
roots, green from lily of the valley 
leaves, or yellow from onion 
skins. Browns or black from 
crushed acorns or tea were 
colours for work clothes. 


Why is June a good month to shear sheep? 


Why was it important to pull out matted areas and burrs from the Heece? 


E 
A 
3. How is three-ply wool made? 
4. 


Research the flax plant to discover how it was used to make cloth. 


Plants provided all the 
brightly colored dyes the 
pioneers needed. The 
photo shows plant-dyed 
yarns drying in the sun. 


Finger Spinning 
1. Hold a ball of 


absorbent cotton 
in your left hand. 

. Pinch a bit of 
cotton between 
your right thumb 
and index finger. 

. Pull out a few 
fibres 4 or 5 cm. 
long. 

„ Roll or twist it. 

. Keep twisting as 
you slowly pull the 
fibres. 

A smooth thread 
will form. 


Peter and Sara skating on 
the frozen mill pond in 
winter. 


he young people and children of the early settlers 
were just like you. They looked forward to the times 
when something special was planned. During the first 
few years, it was not easy for a family to take time 
away from their work for fun. When they did, they 
crowded as many pleasures as they could into that time. 


WINTER FUN 

Winter, with its frozen ponds, 
lakes and snowy hills, was a 
time for fun. Skating parties 
were popular events. The early 
settlers strapped skates made of 


wood and iron blades over their ` 


boots. The young people liked to 
hook arms and skate together. 
Many of them tried to show off 
their skating skills. Hot tea was 
brewed over a fire on the shore 
for those who were chilly. 


Tobogganing and sledding 
games took place on the frozen 
ponds and the snowy hills. 
Toboggans came in different 
lengths. Some held twelve people 
or more. At night, the toboggan 
and sled runs were lit with 
torches. Falling off was as much 
fun as staying on. 

Carioles were open sleighs 
pulled by a horse. Most were 
home-made with wooden 


, runners. These sat close to the 


ice. Some from town had iron 
runners and sat higher. The 
riders had to bundle up in furs 
to stay warm. They visited 
friends who lived too many miles 
away to visit in the summer. 
These sleigh rides often turned 
into sleigh races over the ice and 
snow. 

Iceboat racing, hockey, and 
curling were popular winter 
sports among the young settlers. 


CHRISTMAS 

Christmas was a time for the 
early settlers to be with family 
and visit friends. Decorating and 
gift giving had not yet become an 
important part of Christmas. A 
special Christmas dinner with 
sweet treats was served. 
Blindman’s bluff, card games, 
checkers, and story reading by 
the fireside ended the family 
Christmas day. 

Later, German settlers estab- 
lished the tradition of a tree and 
decorations. Gifts such as minia- 
ture tea sets, grown-up-looking 
dolls, wooden trains, and rocking 
horses all became part of gift 
giving. Plum pudding became the 
popular Christmas dish. 


WEDDINGS 

June was not the most popular 
month for weddings, as it is 
today. The settlers were too busy 
then with farm work. Weddings 


were usually held at Christmas 
time. Guests noisily arrived in 
carioles and wagon carts at the 
bride’s home. They formed into 
one long line. The bride and 
groom led the procession to the 
church. The bells on the 
harnesses jingled as the horses 
trotted along the way. 

After the service, everyone 
returned to the bride’s home for 
a dinner and wedding cake. 
Then, singing, games, music, 
and dancing would go on late 
into the night. In fact, the cele- 
brations often lasted until 
daylight. 


DANCING 

In any settlement, there was 
usually a fiddler or a bagpipe 
player who could play music for 
dancing. Square dancing, reels, 
and jigs kept dancers hopping 
until morning with tunes like 
“Old Dan Tucker” and “Pop Goes 
the Weasel.” 


THE CIRCUS 

The circus was one of the first 
travelling entertainment events 
for the early settlers. It wasn't 


_ really a show. It was a 


menagerie or collection of wild 
animals on display. The settlers 
cheered as the wagons with large 
cages pulled into town. Some 
even spent money to get a closer 
look. 


1. Divide into groups. Draw two overlapping circles. List the ways you 
-have fun in the left circle. List the ways the early settler children 
had fun in the right circle. Place the activities common to both in 
the center. Share your diagram with the class. 


ine you have no electricity for a week. Which of your favourite 


fun things will you not be doing? 


Fiddle © 


You need: a hammer, 
a nail, an empty can 
(1.36 litres) with one ~ 
end removed, heavy — 
string, and a pencil 

or stick. a 


1. Punch a holein — 
the middle of the 
bottom of the can 
with a nail. x 

. Cuta string that © 
stretches from 
your foot to your _ 
waist. ea es | 
. Tie a large knot at 
one end of the 
string. Thread the © 
unknotted end- 
through the hole 
from the inside of ~ 
the can. es 
. Tie the unknotted © 
end of the string 
to the pencil. 
. Put one foot on 
top of the can. 
Curl your fingers 
under the pencil. 
Tighten and 
loosen the string 
-as you pluck. 


+ 


or hundreds of years, the Aboriginal Peoples were the 
only people living in the land we now call Canada. 
They cared very much about the natural world 
around them. They knew it was the riches of the land 
and its waters that would allow them to survive. They 


believed in taking from their surroundings only what they 
needed to live. 

It was the riches of the land and waters that first brought 
European explorers and fur traders to Canada. They wanted 
furs, fish, and minerals. They planned to sell these natural 
resources to other Europeans. 


The “King’s Daughters” 
arrive in Quebec City. 


SETTLERS IN NEW FRANCE 
(QUEBEC) 

Many French explorers came to 
Canada in the 17 century. They 
were drawn to the land because 
it was so rich in furs. Trading in 
furs with the Aboriginal Peoples 
became a source of great wealth 
for France. 

The French built trading 
posts at Montreal, Quebec, and 
Trois Rivieres. The long, harsh 
winters doomed the first few 
settlements to failure. Also, wars 
with the Aboriginal Peoples 
prevented new settlements from 
growing. Few settlers would leave 
the protection of the military 
posts. 


The King of France 
Realizing how important New 
France was, the King of France 
took matters into his own hands. 
He quickly made peace with the 
Aboriginal Peoples. He promised 
peasant farmers in France new 
land if they emigrated to the 
colony. Even then, there was a 
shortage of women in New 
France. The solution was simple. 
The King shipped over as many 
young women as were needed. 
Young men from settlements 
up and down the St. Lawrence 


River came to greet the “King’s 
Daughters,” as the newly arrived 
young ladies were called. 
Marriages were arranged, and 
the young men returned to their 
farms with their new brides. 


Homes in New France 

The early settlers, called habi- 
tants, used logs to build their 
homes, just as in Upper Canada. 
There were large quantities of 
limestone along the St. Lawrence 
River. Gradually, limestone 
houses replaced log homes. 
These new houses, each with a 
large stone fireplace, were very 
strong. The roofs were built with 
steep slopes to allow snow to 
slide off during the winter. Many 
of these homes still exist today. 


Clothing 

Harsh winters soon showed the 
habitants that clothes worn in 
France were not suitable in their 
new home. Even though wool 


_ was warm enough for Canadian 


winters, there were few sheep in 
the new colony. Soon the settlers 
found the answer—leather made 
from the skins of deer or moose! 
Men wore deerskin coats, 
trousers, gloves, and even 
footwear. Women wore clothes 


Setilements in Eastern Canada 
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made of homespun material that 
was lined with leather for protec- 
tion against the cold. 


THE MARITIME PROVINCES 
Most of the early settlers in Nova 
Scotia came from either France 
or England. The wars between 
those two countries in the 1700s 
had a major impact on Nova 
Scotia. When England controlled 
Nova Scotia. it demanded that 
French-speaking settlers. called 
Acadians. swear loyalty to the 
British Crown. When they 
refused. England deported them 
to other colonies. 

France and England finally 
made peace. Many of the 
Acadians returned. New settlers 
arrived from Germany. Ireland. 
and Scotland. Twenty thousand 
Empire Lovalists came to Nova 
Scotia following the American 
War of Independence. 


SOMETHING TO DO 
1. Why do the people in Quebec and paris of the Maritime Provinces speak 


French today? 
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From the earliest times the 
Maritimes have been famous for 
ship building. The fine timbers of 
the St. John River area were 
used to build quality schooners. 
Lunenburg. Nova Scotia became 
famous for building the finest 
ships in the world. One famous 
schooner, the Bluenose. won 
races against American 
schooners for 17 vears in a row. 


The Grand Banks 
Off the coast of Newfoundland is 
a shelf of land that extends 


- many miles into the ocean. This 


is called the Grand Banks. Since 
the time of the early explorers. 
this has been one of the greatest 
fishing areas in the world. Many 
of the early settlers worked 
either in the fishing or the 
forestry industry. 


2. You have seen a picture of the Bluenose schooner many times. Where? 


A5: Joe's 
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NEWFOUNDLAND 


Cape Breton 
Island 


WE aee 


Kilomzirzs 


Ontario, Quebec, Nova 
Scotia, and New 
Brunswick were the 
original partners in the 
Canadian Confederation 
(1867). Prince Edward 
Island joined in 1873. 
Newfoundland joined in 
1947. 


The Red River cart was 
made entirely of wood. 
To bring it across a 
stream, the Metis took the 
cart completely apart, 
including the wheels, and 
floated it across. 


s in the East, the Aboriginal Peoples had lived in the 
Canadian prairies for a long time before settlers 
arrived. Over time, many Europeans settled in the 
area. They began to trade with the Aboriginal Peoples 


for furs. 


THE METIS 

As more traders arrived, some of 
them married Aboriginal women. 
This new generation of settlers 
became known as Metis. For 
many years these three groups of 
people—the Aboriginals, the 
Metis, and the Europeans— 
hunted, trapped, and farmed 
throughout the Prairies. 

In the meantime, poverty and 
hunger became problems in 
many European countries. New 
settlements in Canada seemed to 
promise better living conditions. 


Lord Selkirk 

The first of these settlements 
was on the low, flat plain where 
the Red and Assiniboine rivers 


meet, the location of present-day 
Winnipeg. Lord Selkirk purchased 
a large piece of land along these 
two rivers from the Cree Peoples.’ 
The land extended from both 
sides of the river “as far as can 
be seen under the belly of a 
horse on a clear day.” 

Selkirk divided the land into 
long narrow lots along the rivers. 
He then gave the lots to settlers, 
many of whom had escaped from 
poverty in the Highlands of Scot- 
land. 


Life Was Not Easy 

The settlers faced many difficul- 
ties. First, they were not 
prepared for the long, cold 
winters. Early frosts shortened 
the growing season, making it 
difficult to get a good harvest. 
The settlers had to experiment 
with many different types of 
crops, especially wheat and 
vegetables, before they were able 
to produce good crops. 

The fur traders were not 
happy to see settlers building 
homes and farming on what 

had been good trapping 


= land. They made life 


unhappy for the settlers, 
sometimes destroying 
their homes and crops. 
In spite of many 
hardships, the settlers 
gradually succeeded. This 
sent a signal to the rest of 
Canada, and to the rest of 


-... the world, that the fertile 


-Prairies were a good place to 
start a new life, full of hope. 


Pioneers in the Canadian West 
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In a few years, many settlers 
from around the world began 
taking up homesteading on the 
Canadian Prairies. 


Travel 

The rivers of the Prairies 
provided excellent transportation 
for the fur traders. Because this 
land is so vast, however, much of 
it cannot be reached by water. 
Many trails criss-crossed the 
Prairies. The fur traders and 
Metis used these trails for 
hauling supplies and to carry the 
meat from their famous buffalo 
hunts. The traders often found 
that they had more furs than 
they could possibly carry. Soon 
the famous Red River carts could 
be seen moving along the dusty 
trails, hauled by either an ox or 
a horse. 


Buffalo Hunting 

For centuries the buffalo had 
been hunted by the Aboriginal 
Peoples. The meat provided food; 
the skins provided clothing and 
the covering for homes. Buffalo 
meat was cut into thin slices and 
laid out in the sun to dry. It was 
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The Prairie provinces and 
British Columbia. 


then mixed with fat and packed 
in buffalo-skin bags. The 
mixture was called “pemmican." 
It would keep without spoiling 
for long periods of time. 

As more trappers and settlers 
arrived on the prairies, the need 
for pemmican increased greatly. 
Every year, several large buffalo 
hunts were organized. Each hunt 
ntight kill several hundred 
buffalo. The buffalo hunters 
returned the meat and skins to 
the settlements in Red River 
carts. They left the bones in huge 


- piles to bleach in the sun. 


Homes 

The original settlers on the 
Prairies built their homes of logs, 
much as the settlers did in other 
parts of Canada. The hardwood 
forests that covered the land in 
eastern Canada, however, were 
not present on the Prairies. 
Trees were scarce, and they grew 
harder to find as more settlers 
moved West. Instead of using 
wood, these new settlers used a 
material that was much more 
available on the Plains. They 
used sod to build their homes. 
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A Railroad to 

the West Coast 

The Canadian government 
decided to support the settle- 
ment of the Prairies. The govern- 
ment feared that the United 
States, which was also 
expanding westward, would 
gradually move north and take 
control of present-day British 
Columbia and the Prairie 
provinces. Canada promised to 
build a railway across the 
Prairies, through the Rocky 
Mountains, and all the way to 
the west coast. The news of the 
railway brought a new flood of 
immigrants from around the 
world to the Prairies. 


Homesteading 

Anyone older than 21 could 
make a land claim on any 
section of land not already 
claimed. Families would study 
the map, pick out a section of 
land, and begin the long trek to 
find the right numbered stakes. 
Most often families picked out 
the site of their new home without 
ever having seen the land. 


They Came by 

the Thousands 

Mennonites and Doukhobors 
came from Russia. Other settlers 
came from Germany, the 
Ukraine, Norway, Sweden, Great 
Britain, and the United States. 
Each group brought with them 
their own culture and heritage. 
Today, names of the small towns 
across the Prairies indicate the 


- many countries from which the 


settlers came. The lives of the 
Aboriginal Peoples and the Metis 
would never be the same. 

Manitoba joined Confedera- 
tion in 1870, and Saskatchewan 
and Alberta joined in 1905. 


New Caledonian 

(British Columbia) 

To the west of the Prairies rose a 
land that was as rocky and steep 
as the Prairies were flat. From 
the western edge of the Prairies 
right up to the Pacific coast lay 


“the Rocky Mountains: high, 


rocky peaks separated by deep 
valleys and fast running rivers. 


The Aboriginal 

Peoples and the 

First Explorers 

As in other parts of Canada, 
the first inhabitants of British 
Columbia were the Aboriginal 
Peoples. Most of them lived in 
the coastal regions and islands 
where food was plentiful. They 
caught salmon and hunted for 
deer, bear, and sea otter. They 
used the skins of these animals 
for clothing and to cover their 
homes. 

The first explorers in British 
Columbia did not come overland 
from the Prairies, but in sailing 
ships from the Pacific Ocean. 
They arrived from Russia, Spain, 
and England and traded with the 
Aboriginal Peoples for furs. When 
word leaked out how valuable 
the furs were, especially the sea 
otter, fur traders came from 
many countries. Some set up 
permanent trading posts along 
the coasts. From these grew 
villages and towns. 


Gold Fever 

The discovery of gold along the 
Fraser River changed the colony 
forever. Thousands of miners 
flocked to the interior to search 
for their own pot of gold. Many 
of the people who came up from 
California were originally from 
China. They were the first 
Chinese immigrants to British 
Columbia. 


(SOMETHING TO DO 
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for gold.” Report to your class. 


- Rockies to link British Columbia 


| 1. The buffalo population today is greatly reduced. Give two reasons why. 


2. The settlers often had to pick their properties from a map. What factors 
would they consider before they made their choice? 


] 3. Research to find out how the people who joined the Gold Rush would “pan 


Victoria's population grew 
from about 300 to over 5000 in 
only a few weeks. Later, gold was 
discovered in the Cariboo Moun- 
tains. A new wave of miners 
arrived. 

Few miners ever struck it 
rich. Many returned to their 
homes. However, British 
Columbia was changed forever. 
The miners had cut new roads 
through the wilderness. They 
had built new towns wherever 
gold was discovered. 


What To Do? 
After the Gold Rush the colonies 
of Vancouver Island and New 
Caledonia joined together as one 
colony called British Columbia. 
Should this new land remain a 
British colony, join the United 
States, or become a province in 
the newly formed country of 
Canada? The people decided to 
hold a vote on the future of the 
colony. Unfortunately, neither 
the Aboriginal Peoples, the S 
Chinese, nor the African Cana- Boa 
dians were allowed to vote. n 
British Columbia voted to join a 
Canada. There was one condi- 
tion, however. Canada had to 
build a railway through the 


Sometimes prospectors 
would “pan“ for gold by 
scooping up gravel from 
a creek bottom. Gold 
nuggets are heavier than 
gravel. When the water 
and gravel were poured 
off, the gold remained! 


with the rest of the country. The 
Canadian Pacific Railway was 
completed in 1885, and British 
Columbia joined Canada in 
1571. 
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hy are we stopping on the hill, Mama?” asked Little 
Joseph. Emily shifted her new baby to her other arm. 

“From here, we can see all of Grandma and 
Grandpa’s farm, Joseph,” Emily answered. “It’s where 
I grew up and lived since I was 10 years old.” 
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The Shanty 
Emily pointed to the shanty. 
“That was my first home in 
Canada. Your Grandpa and 
Uncle Peter cut down many 
trees to clear a space for it. 
There were stumps left all 
around the shanty. We planted 
our first garden around them. 
There’s the stream. We carried 
our water for drinking and 
washing all the way back to the 
shanty in wooden buckets.” 


The Log House 
“See the logs used for the fence, Joseph? They were 
from all the trees cut down on this land. The fence 
stopped the animals from tramping over the garden 
and eating the vegetables,” Emily 
explained. She closed her 
eyes. She remembered 
when they moved 
from the shanty to 
the new log home. 
It had seemed huge. 
It had two rooms and 
a loft, or platform in 
the ceiling, where she 
and her brothers and 
sisters slept. The stone 
fireplace where the 
cooking was done was 
so warm on cold nights. 
There were only two 
apple trees planted in 
the garden then. 
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From Shanty to Shingles 
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The Frame House 
“| like the looks of Grandpa and 
Grandma’s house from up here, 
Mama,” Joseph said. Emily 
smiled. “Grandpa couldn’t build 
the frame house until the 
sawmill opened in the village. He 
took the logs he cleared off the 
land to the mill to be cut into 
planks and boards. He made the 
floors of the new house from pine 
planks and the shingles on the roof 
from cedar. Your Uncle Robert and | 
gathered many of the stones used for 
the foundation of the house. See the 
door in the foundation, Joseph? That 
leads to the root cellar. look at the size of 
the garden and orchard now,” Emily said, 
more to herself than to Little Joseph. 


The Big House 
“Grandpa and Grandma’‘s house is so big,” 
Little Joseph said, stretching his arms out. 
“That's because Uncle Peter and |, and 
Uncle Robert and Aunt Judith, grew up to be 
big people like we are now. Your Grandpa 
had to build extra rooms on to the house. 
Upstairs he built more bedrooms. Down- 
stairs he built the parlour or living room 
and the dining room. They are only used 
T @ for special occasions. That's where we 
ae) || will all be together later today to eat. 
<1 dinner. Which reminds me—we’d 
betier get going,” said Emily, 
54. “Besides,” she whispered, “Uncle Peter 
E and Aunt Sara will already be there.” 
~ She placed Little Joseph's 
re sleeping baby sister in 
his arms carefully and 
pickeď up the reins. 
The old horse lifted 
his head and slowly 
moved forward, 
pulling the rumbling 
cart behind him. 
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Acadian one of the 
17"-century 
French settlers of 
Nova Scotia, called 
Acadie in French. 
Also refers to the 
descendants of 
these settlers. 

amputate cut off. 

ancestor a person 
from whom you are 
descended, such as 
a grandparent. 

anesthetic a 
substance that 
makes a person 
free of pain. 

anvil a block of iron 
with a flat top and 
a pointed end on 
which pieces of 
metal are shaped 
by hammering. 

apothecary a person 
who prepares 
drugs for medical 
uses. 

apprentice a young 
person who learns 
a trade from a 
master 
craftsperson. 

bateau a light boat 
with a broad, flat 
bottom. 

bedstone the bottom 
of the two 
millstones. It stays 
still while the top 
stone rotates. 
Grain is crushed 
into flour between 
the two stones. 

bee a gathering of 
people to work 
together on a 
particular project. 

birch-bark canoe a 
very light-weight 


canoe made from 
birch-bark laid 
over a wooden 
frame. 

blacksmith a smith 
who works in iron, 
best known for 
making 
horseshoes. 

bloodletting removing 
some of a person’s 
blood to cure them 
of a disease. 

brine salt water. 

broadcast to scatter 
seed over a large 
area by hand. 

cabinet maker a 
person who makes 
household furni- 
ture. 

card a wooden paddle 
with wire bristles, 
used to disentangle 
wool before spin- 
ning. 

cariole a small, open 
carriage. 

century 100 years. 

choppers people who 
cut trees, burned 
brush, and cleared 
the land. 

circuit preacher a 
travelling minister 
in an area that had 
no church. 

Conestoga wagon a 


covered wagon with 


large wheels and 

high sides. 
conifer a plant 

bearing cones, 


such as a pine or fir 


tree. Many conifers 
are evergreen. 
coop a cage or pen in 
which chickens or 
other fowl are kept. 


This word also 
used to mean a 
small barrel or 
cask. 

cooper a person who 
makes barrels and 
tubs. 

cord a pile of wood 
measuring 3.62 
cubic metres. 

corduroy road a road 
made of tree 
trunks laid across 
a cleared path. 

cutter a light sleigh 
drawn by one or 
more horses. 

dug-out canoe a 
canoe made from a 
hollowed-out tree 
trunk. 

eel fish a fish with a 
snake-like body. 

experiment an 
attempt to make a 
discovery or test a 
theory. 

fleece the wool of a 
sheep. 

frame house a house 
that is made of a 
wooden skeleton 
covered with 
boards or other 
materials. 

forge a furnace in 
which iron or 
another metal is 
heated before being 
hammered into a 
form. 

foundation the stones 
or bricks on which 
a house is built. 

gangrene an infection 
of the body that 
often comes from 
bacteria entering a 
wound. 
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habitant one of the 
early French 
settlers in Quebec. 

hopper a wooden 
container through 
which grain passes 
into a mill. 

hymn a religious 
song. 

jack-light a light 
made from burning 
pine knots placed 
in a metal basket 
and used for 
night fishing or 
hunting. 

jerky venison or beef 
that has been dried 
in the sun to 
preserve it. 

lancet a small, sharp 
instrument used to 
open veins for 
bloodletting. 

last a wooden model 
in the shape of a 
foot on which 
shoes are made. 

loft an attic. 

loggers or lumber- 
jacks tree cutters. 

mattock a farm tool 
shaped like a 
pickaxe. At one 
end it has a curved 
blade that was 
used for digging 
out tree roots. 

menagerie a collec- 
tion of wild 
animals for show. 

Metis the 
descendants 
of marriages 
between French 
and Aboriginal 
Peoples, especially 
in the Canadian 
West. 
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